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{For the Register.} 
MR. BADGER’S DEFENCE OF SLAVERY 
Messrs. Eprrors :—On a late visit to Wash- 
ington, I listened with profound attention, in 
the Senate Chamber, to a speech on the excit- 


. 


with thee, even among you, in that place which 
he shall choose in one of thy gates, where it liketh 
him best: thou shalt not oppress him.” 
But I will say no more, and submit the manu- 
script ** Comments ” réfened to. Yours, 
A Layman. 


Comments on Mr. Bancer’s Spercnu. 


1. His argument for Slavery from Leviti- 
cus, 25th. chap. 

Christians are not under the Law, but the 
Gospel. Even Jewish slavery two thousand 
years ago was milder than Christian American 
slavery at the South. Wars of extermination 
were sanctioned by God, or by his servants, 
against the Canaanites and others. Would 
they be right now? Polygamy was practised 








ing topie of the day, by Mr. Badger, of North 
Carolina. Mr. B. is a very able man—an inter- 
esting and conciliating speaker. Like hundreds 
of others, he emigrated from New England, 
when a very young man, with his fortune on his 
back and in his head—studied and commencec 
the legal profession at Raleigh, and soon became 
eminent at the bar. Gen. Harrison selected him 
for his Secretary of the Navy. 

Mr. B’s. speech was an earnest appeal to the 
Senate, in view of the. threatened position to be 
taken at the South. I did not understand him as 
concurring at all with this movement ; but as a 
consistent and firm friend of the Union as it is, 
and opposed to the contemplated Nashville Con- 


} 
But he expressed his strong fears of | 


vention. 


what might result from such a meeting, and 
therefore deprecated measures tending to inflame, 


by Abraham and other patriarchs. Is that 
therefore right now! If Mr. Badger, and othe 
ers, can bring a special command from God for 
slavery, as Moses and Aaron could, acedrding 
to his speech, then he may hold slaves ; but not 
otherwise. To hold slaves, to wage wars of 
extermination, are such solemn things to do, that 
they are only lawful when God expressly com- 
mands them. Weare not allowed to put men 
to death, but society thinks itself entitled to do 
it for its safety. You or I must not kill Dr. 
Webster, but suciety does it with a clear con- 
science to prevent worse evils. So God may 
for the time allow, or tacitly approve of war, of 
slavery, as of polygamy, as of sacrifices, and 
other barbarous customs, “for the hardness of 
men’s hearts,’’ and to prevent worse evils. 

But it needs a new revelation from heaven to 
authorise Southern slavery, for it is ten times 








rather than allay, existing excitements. 

Mr. B. is, probably, a slaveholder, and yet a| 
religious man ; and after defending slavery, as) 
consistent with Christianity, and expressiy sanc- | 
tioned in the Old Testament, he severely con- | 
demned the views of Mr. Mann and Mr. Seward, 


in relation to fugitive slaves. If Christians, of | 
this era, are bound by the ceremonial law of the | 
chosen people, in that barbarous age ; and that is | 
to be sanctioned by the fact that slavery, with} 
other existing evils in society, was not attacked 
and condemned by the Saviour, and his disciples | 
and apostles, the question would appear to be set- | 
tled. 

Mr. B. having arrayed before the Senate the | 
strongest scriptural evidence, to justify slavery, | 
and accompanied it hy the reflections of ** the cel- | 
ebrated Dr. McKnight,’’ I requested my Pastor 
to examine them and give me, in a few words, 
his own views. I enclose them, asking leave to 


preface them with some of the extracts relied | 


upon by the speaker. 
The first is from Leviticus, chap. xxv. 39th 
to 46th verses inclusive :— 


“ And if thy brother ‘hat dwelleth by thee be | 
waxen poor, and be sold unto thee ; thou shalt | 
not compel him to serve as a bond-servant : 

But as a hired servant, and as a sojourner, he | 
shall be with thee, and shall serve thee unto the 
year of jubilee : 

And then shall he depart from thee, both he} 
and his children with him, and shall retorn unto | 
his own family, and unto the possession of his fa- 
thers shall he return. 

For they are my servants, which I brought! 
forth out of the land of Egypt: they shall not be | 
sold as bond-men. | 

Thou shalt not rule over him with rigour, but | 
shalt fear thy God 

Both thy bond-men and thy bond-maids, which | 
thou shalt have sha/t be of the heathen that are | 
round about you ; of them shall ye buy bond-men | 
and bond-maids. 

Moreover, of the children of the strangers that 
do sojourn among yon, of them shall ye buy, and | 
of their families that are with you, which they 
begat in your land; and they shall be your po- 
ssession : 

And ye shall take them as an inheritance for 
your children after you, to inherit them for a pos- 
session ; they shail be your bond-men for ever : | 


but over your brethren the children of Israel, ye | 


} 


| 
| 
} 
| 


worse than Jewish, Greek, or Roman sla- 
very. 

2. His argument from Paul's Epistle, and 
the silence of Christianity. 

Dr. McKnight wasa very good man but he 
lived in an age of war, cruelty, and oppression, 
and his individual opinion is no more valuable 
to support slavery than it would be to uphold 
monarchy, or any other old abuse. 

Paul says, ‘‘Honor the king ;”’ why has Mr. 


Badger and his ancestors repudiated that pre- 


cept, and chosen their own rulers? You can 


draw as good an argument for despotic power * 


in rulers, as you can for irresponsible power in 
private masters over their slaves, from the New 
Testament. 

Christ does not in so many words condemn 
slavery ; neither does he directly condemn war, 
the slave trade, piracy, counterfeiting, rum-sell- 
ing, or buglary ; but are all these things there- 
fore right and good, and to be allowed? Christ 
does not follow up the vices in detail, for that 


| would be an endless work, but he cuts off the j for once, at least. 


great tap-roots, and they all die. Every pre- 
ceptand beatitude in this view aims an effectual 
blow at slavery, just as they do at every other 
violation of human rights, every sin, every evil. 
Kill the big Devil, and all the little devils will 
die fast enough. 

Many things were allowed for the time, be- 
cause the world could not be reformed in a day. 
The Gospel did not say a word against the Ro- 
man military despotism, but think you that Je- 
sus approved of it, because he wrought a mira- 
cle to pay the tribute-money ! 

The wisdom of Christ was shown not only 
ia what he taught, but in the way he taught, as 
men were able to bear the truth. 

Permission of an evil may be necessary fora 
time, though we are getting ready as fast as we 
can,to doit away. But permission is not sanc- 
tion, and was not with Christ or Paul. 

If Revelation favor slavery, then it does war ; 
then it does the slave trade, polygamy, and vari- 


world now pronounces to be vices. In truth it 


shall not rule one over another with rigour.’* | does not favor any form of sin, or evil, tor its 
} 


Mr. B contends that this slavery ‘‘ was ap-| 
proved, first negatively, and then positively,’’| 
by the apostles, and no where condemned, and 
quotes Dr. McKnight as confirming this view by | 
quotations from Paul’s First Epistle to Timothy, 
by enjoining Christian slaves to honor and obey | 
their masters &c., that ‘‘ instead of encouraging | 


slaves to disobedience, the Gospel makes them 


more faithful and conscientious ’’—and thus ‘* by 
sweetening the tempers of their masters, and in- | 
spiring them with benevolence, it renders the con- | 


ditions of slaves more tolerable than formerly.” | 


Of the passages in Collossians, ‘‘Servants, obey | 
in al] things your master, &c.,’’ Dr. MeKnight 
says : 

‘*In this and the parellel passage (Ephesians 
vi. 5,) the apostle is very particular in his pre- 
cepts to slaves and lords; because, in all the 
countries where slavery was established, many 
of the slaves were exceedingly addicted to fraud, 
lying and stealing, and many of the masters were 
tyrannical and cruel to their slaves. Perhaps, 
also, he was thus particular in his precepts to 
slaves, because the Jews held perpetual slavery 
to be unlawful, and because the Judaizing teach- 
ers propagated that doctrine in the Church [! ] 
But from the apostles’ precepts it may be infer- 
red thatif slaves are justly acquired, they may be 
lawfully retained, as the Gospe! does not make 
void any of the political rights of mankind.” 


With such Christian authority, (as good as 
that of frequenting the side-board at ministerial 
assuciations, forty years ago,—merely exercising 
the then acknowledged rights of mankind) we 
marvel that sucha man as Mr. Badger, in this 
age, is satisfied, in recognising as lawful, ‘* pro- 
per slavery, perpetual slavery, a servitude for life, 
with the obligation of servitude transmitted to the 
descendants ’’ forever !—and that ‘ it cannot be, 
that itis, in itself, utterly unlawful and irreconcile- 
able with the spirit and teachings of our de- 
vine religion.”’ Mr. B. then remonstrates ; ‘‘ I 
wish these gentlemen to understand that we do 
not stand in the attitude of flagrant robbers and 
opposers, who have no apparent reason and justi- 
fication for our conduct.”’ 


If the Levitical law is good Constitutional law | 
at this day, in justification of perpetual slavery, | 


it is as good to urge against any more stringent 
bill, at least, for the delivery of escaped slaves. 
In the elaborate instructions of the great Law- 
giver before making the passage of Jordan, we 
have a very marked distinction in relation to what 
is deemed property atthe present day. Deut. 
xxii. 1, ‘* Thou shalt not see thy brother’s ox or 
his sheep go astray, and hide thyself from them ; 
thou shalt in any case bring them again unto thy 
brother.’’ But in next chapter, v. 15 and 16th, 
Moses thus charges ; ** Thou shalt not deliver 
unto his master the servant [slave] which is es- 
caped from his master unto thee: He shall dwell 


very aim and object are throughout to war with 
every thing at variance with the virtue and hap- 
piness of mankind ; and certainly nothing em- 
bodies in itself a greater amount of iniquity, first 
and last, than this stupendous theft of the rights 
of three millions of men, women, and child- 
ren. 


[The following extracts are sent by ‘A Lay- 


| man’’ and may very properly be appended to the 


foregoing. | 
Procress or CurisTIANITY In Society. 


‘Eighteen hundred years of preaching peace 
and brotherhood have at length resulted in peace- 
| ful industry being honorable and powerful. 
| When Christianity first promulgated the doc- 
| trine of ‘peace on earth and good will to man,’— 
| it was in the bosom of a social system which re- 
| cognises no law but the right of the strongest. 
| The motto that might be inscribed over all the 
| transactions of the Pagan world was, ‘Give it 
|to me willingly or else I will take it by force.’ 
| Warriors, priests and slaves, were the distinc- 
tions of the different classes, when Christianity 
}eame and ‘preached as one having authority,’ 
| that ‘man ought to love God above all things, 
| and his neighbor as himself.’ 
| God knows that we are, alas ! a long way from 
| fulfilling that precept, but stil] it has worked 
an entire change in the construction of society. 
The shine is taken out of military glory. It has 
ceased to be in accordance with the predominant 
sympathy of the civilized world. The progress 
of industry and the developement of the princi- 
| ples of commerce have resulted in the nearest 
| fulfillment of the injunction of peace which the 

world has seen.’’ 
[Westminster Review, Jan. 1850. 


‘* Amongst those social relations which were 
| alien to the nature of Christianity, found exist- 
ing at the time of its first propogation, belonged 
slavery.”’—‘‘The consciousness of possessing a 
common human worth, was _ lost’’—‘*Hence 
men could no longer recognise the fundamental 
identity of human nature, and believe one class 
destined by nature itself to be the tools of anoth- 
er and without any will of their own.’”’—And 
thus it would happen that the nation which was 
most ardent for civil liberty stillemployed thou- 
sands only as slaves.” . . . ‘*But Chris- 
tianity brought about that change in the con- 
| sciousness of humanity, from which a dissolution 
of this whole relation, though it could not be 
immediately effected yet, by virtue of the conse- 
quences resulting from that change, must inevi- 
tably take place.”’ . ‘Christianity no 
where began with outward resolutions and chang- 
es, which in all cases where they have not been 
prepared from within, and are not based upon 
conviction, fail of their salutary ends. he 
new creation to which Christianity gave birth 
was in all respects an inward one from which the 
outward effects gradually, and therefore more 
surely, unfolded themselves to their full extent.” 
[ Neander’s Hist. of Christianity. 








Make other men’s shipwrecks sea-marks to 
yourself, 





LIFE OF FAITH. 


I will tell you familiarly what God hath done 
for my soul, and in what train my soul keeps 
towards himself. I am come to a conclusion to 
look after no great matters in the world, but to 
know Christ and him crucified. I make best 
way in alow gale. A high spirit and a high 
sail together will be dangerous, and therefore I 
prepare to live low. 1 desire not much, and 
pray against it. My study is my calling; so 
much as tends that way (without distraction) I 
am bound to plead for, and more I desire not. 
By my secluded retirements, I have the advan- 
tage to observe how every day’s occasions Insen- 
sibly wear off the heart from God, and bury it in 
self, which they who live in care and cumbers 
cannot be sensible of. I have seemed to see a 
need of everything God gives me, and want noth- 
ing that he denies me. ‘There is no dispensa- 
tion, though afflictive, but in it, or after it, I 
find that I could not be without it. Whether it 
be taken from, or not given to me, sooner or Jater 
God quiets me in himself without it. I cast all 
my concerns on the Lord, and live securely on 
the care and wisdom of my heavenly Father. 
My ways, you know, are, in a sense, hedged u 
with thorns, and grow darker daily; but yet, 
distrust not my good God in the least, and live 
more quietly, in the absence of all, by faith, than 
I should do, I am_ persuaded, if I possessed 
them. I think the Lord deals kindly with me, 
to make me believe for my mercies before I have 
them; they will then be Isaacs, sons of laughter. 
The less reason hath to work on, [that is, the 
more entirely reason is perplexed, and is at a loss 
what measures to adopt,] the more freely faith 
casts itself on the faithfulness of God. I find 
that, while faith is steady, nothing can disquiet 
me; and when faith totters, nothing can estab- 
lish me. If I tumble out amongst means and 
creatures, | am presently Jost, and can come to 
no end ; but if law myself on God, and leave 
him to work in his own way and time, I am at 
rest, and can sit down and sleep in a promise, 
when a thousand rise up against me. ‘There- 
fore, my way is not to cast beforehand, but to 


will be familiar through life, and be worth to 
you one thousand dollars.”’ 

Of the Temperance cause, we read, ‘*The in- 
toxicating liquor consumed in 1848, was 2,153 
gallons ; 400 gallons more than for 1847. Of 
this 2,153 gallons, fifty-seven were wine, and 
four hundred thirty-one strong beer. If we 
compassionated venders and drinkers as much as 
we ought such objects of pity more pains would 
be taken to rescue them from their horrid busi- 
ness."? ****The Sabbath is not openly pro- 
faned by 1,142 of our adults, leaving one in ele- 
ven to visit, work or journey on the Sabbath.” 
** Of the Bible distribution, he says —*One 
family so out-heathen the heathen, as to refuse a 
Bible.” ** ‘‘ Public worship is attended by 1,12¢ 
adults, leaving 128 to live like heathen ina 
Christian land.’? I have not for more than 
twelve years, lost aSabbath on account of ill 
health. During the year, 1 have preached 
twenty-eight doctrinal sermons on the following 
subjects, (which were mentioned together with 
the number of each sermon.) ‘This completes 
my course of doctrinal sermons, lasting ten years, 
making 234 in 520 Sabbaths ; less than one doc- 
trinal sermon in a fortnight. The Church in 
town, embracing seven sects, has five hundred 
ninety-one members, and fifty-six apostates ; 
fifty-five less members and ten more apostates 
than last January. ** The town has eight hun- 
dred and thirteen souls; three hundred eight 
impenitent adults, and three hundred and eleven 
professors of religion. Whe township has one 
hundred and four impenitent adults who were 
baptised in infancy, making nearly one-seventh 
part of the impenitent adults.’’ * * 

Of those who have been cut off from his 
church by discipline, we are interested to know 
that thirteen per cent, were those who were 
adults at baptism, while, only three per cent. 
were baptised in infancy. ‘The following twen- 
ty-two members, (mentioning their names) have 
not worshipped with us so much as oncea 
month. They are not all delinquents, however.”’ 
** After summing up their contributions for 
the year, which seem to have been large forsuch 





walk with God by the day. Sufficient unto the 
day is the evil thereof. I find so much to do| 
continually with my calling and my heart, that | 
I have no time to puzzle myself with peradven- | 
tures and futurities. As for the state of the | 
times, it is very gloomy and tempestuous. But 
why do the heathen rage? Faith lies at anchor | 
in just the life of Christ on earth, and this is} 
just the life that must be wrought in the believer. | 
| My meat is to do the will of my Father. There 
lis heaven, and the life of Christ, in that sen- 
‘tence, and it is nowhere else. [N. Y. Evangel- 


' 








{ 


PULPIT ELOQUENCE. 


[The following quaint and pungent specimens | 
j - 
,of pulpit eloquence are from the ‘ Puritan Re- | 
' . 
| corder.’*| 
| Ihave lately met with a curiosity, in the form | 
of a sermon; not that a printed discourse is of | 
itself any great curiosity in this latitude, but such | 
a discourse is ; in proof of which, I affirm that 1 | 
|have read it through; yes, through the whole 
twenty-seven pages, and that without yawning ! 
| The old reproach, ‘‘dull as a sermon,”’ is at fault 


; 


| 
} 


| Itis‘‘A New Year’s Sermon, delivered in 
|Granville, Licking County, Ohio, on the Ist 
{Sabbath in January, I8—, by Rev. Jacob Lit- 
‘tle, pastor of the Congregational chureh.”’— 
{From one who heard the discourse, we learn 
\that iCis the pastor’s custom to introduce the 


+ 


, New Year with a faithful and minute account of 


the old, and particularly, of what may have ta- 


ken place in his own society and town during | 
the year. Ina note we read, “On the first) 


Sabbath of the year, the aisles and entry are 
occupied with seats brought in for the purpose, 
and the house is crowded before all are accom- 
;modated ; and a Jage portion of those guilty of 
ithe vices denounced, are present. The reader 
therefure, will understand, what otherwise had 
,been utterly inexplicable, viz., why the chief 
jtavern keeper of the village should have pro- 
, posed to publish the sermon on his own_ respon- 
; sibility ; and that as the result, he is likely to 
jrealize something handsome’’ from the ‘‘opera- 
‘tion.’? Probably, nothing on his bill-of-fare is 
lealled for more frequently, or devoured with 
| greater relish, than this same all-spiced hash.” 

| The document is interesting toa New Eng- 
‘land reader, as a specimen of the way in which 
they ‘‘do preaching,” and bear preaching, out 


| ous other things which the conscience of the | West. There is withal a vein of good common 


| sense running through the discourse, and many 
very practical suggestions of universal applica- 
ion. 

A few extracts may help the readerto some 
idea of the general character and spirit of the 
whole sermon. In his exordium, the Preacher 
says * * **We are now brought 365 days nearer 
the Judgment Seat of Christ. The wicked feel- 
ings, wrong conduct, neglected auties, slighted 
| privileges, and all the sins of fifty-two weeks are 
|added to the list of former years,—a list before 
truly dreadful. It is filed away for Judgment. 
** We must be prepared to meet it when pre- 
sented.” 

After alluding to the principal events that 
have occurred in the world abroad, he says of 
the United States. ****Estimating the cost of 
our Mexican Enterprise at $ 170,000,000, in sil- 
ver, it would load 10,625 two-horse wagons, 
which would extend thirty-six miles, buy all 
the territory we have acquired, and have money 
enough left to build three railroads to the Pa- 
cific. ** Money for sin comes easy, but for reli- 
gion, hard. The cost of dancing jast winter, in 
the city of New York was estimated at a quarter 
of a million ; eighty balls in Tammany Hall. 
It was said in Congress, that a regiment in Mexi- 
co cost a million per annum. I have heard of 
the great cost of the officers and Missions of the 
American Board. They took the Sandwich 
Islanders—savage idolaters—in the rough, re- 
duced their language to writing, translated into 
it the Bible and various other works, taught 
40,000 to read, clothed them, secured their inae- 
pendence, raised high the standard of morality, 
formed twenty-two churches, received 33,000 
members, and all this for little more than half a 
million—the support of a regiment for six 
months. ‘This mission, 15,000 miles off, has 
lived a quarter of a century on what would not 
sustain the dancing of the city two winters.’ 
** As to Temperance, ‘‘ The United States is 
drinking at the rate of 23,000,000 gallons of 
alcoho] per annum; and ty a great extent, rum- 
sellers control the elections and are lords of the 
land.’* [The following paragraph, of course 
was written before Newton gained its unenvia- 
ble notoriety.}—‘‘ The brightest feature of the 
past year, is the lessening of Sabbath desecra- 
tion. Not one of the two hundred trains of cars 
running into Boston, disturbs the stillness of the 
New England Sabbath. No mail nor car moves 
in New England on that holy day.” [This is 
to be understood ‘‘with limitations !’’] * * After 
breathing adittle, while the choir sang, 

“Come let us anew,” 

he proceeded to speak of his township, under 
several distinct heads; from which we gather 
the following facts. ‘‘The Maternal Association 
has in it forty-seven mothers and ninety-five 
children ; and requires the former to meet month- 
ly, and the latter quarterly. They are deficient 
in punctuality.” 

Of his Sabbath schools, embracing 327 schol- 
ars, we learn that ‘‘every lesson was committed 
by the following ninety-five children.” (Here 
their names are recorded.) ‘*The Assembly’s 
Catechism has been committed by fifteen, to 
whom I have given certificates pasted in with the 
107 questions, certifying that they have not 
failed in more than two words in any place.” 
(Then follow their names, among which was 
one girl only five years old.) “‘Continue to 
repeat the Catechism at the quarterly meetinzs, 
and as often as once a Sabbath until you are 
twenty-one, and then this system of divine truth 





a congregation, he adds, ‘‘If these items cause 
pride, 1 will balance them with the items of vice 
which should cause shame. This township has 
forty-nine drinking families, and one hundred 


| fourteen drinking adults, thirty-one drunkards, 


and has consumed 2,153 gallons of intoxicating 
liquor. ‘T'wohundred and twenty-nine families 
read no religious paper, two hundred and fifteen 
have no family altar, one hundred and fifteen 
adults visit, work or journey on the Sabbath, 
one hundred and twenty-eight neglect public 
worship, fifteen cannot read, one hundred and 
ninety-five use profane language, three hundred 
and forty use tobacco, sixty-one play cards, and 
furty attend balls. 

‘On the 6th of January, there was a dance at 
one of our public houses, graced with nine fe- 
males anda fight. Another fight occurred in 
the summer ; and we are much obliged to those 
who caused the partiesto be fined. Such dis- 
grace comes from alcohol. One hundred and 
s venty-eight children between six and twenty- 
one years of age, attend no Sabbath school, and 
six hufidred and sixty-six adults are supposed to 
be impenitent, walking securely down the broad 


| road.”’ 


** As we retire till the afternvon Jet us feel that 


| the departed hours of the past year have borne 


to heaven a more minute account of our affairs. 
* * The sins of the year are recorded on high— 


| wrong thoughts, murmurings, temptations en- 


couraged, improper words, Sabbath breaking, 


{and all the sins of 365 days. They all stand 


before God with the freshness they did the day 
we committed them. ** If we go 0a A Narten 


lin sin, and fill our cup of iniquity for a more 


frightful deom, it is as dreadful to live as to die. 
A thrilling sense of the past, should now begin 
to make us live with eternity in view. Before 


| we hear the remainder of the sermon, and while 
ithe statistics of vice and death stare us in the 
| face, let us fully determine that every future day 


shall be worthy of a better record.” 
The afternoon discourse, which deals much 
less in statistics, closes with this solemn and 
pungent appeal. ‘If death pursues the course 
of the past year, then once in nine days, one of 
the township must be drawn out for death, the 
| coffia, the grave, and tu be forgotten. sliad 

We should not allow ourselves a moment's 
| peace, till our souls are insured. ** Myimpeni- 
{tent friends, through the merey of God, you 
| have been spared another year. God’s compas- 
| sion has held you another three hundred and 
sixty-five days from sinking down to the world 
|of despair. ** I warn all, who are passing 
over this first Sabbath of the year, against the 
sins of the past year. You swearer, you dealer 
in alcohol, you drinker, you card player, you 
| who neglect public worship, and you slave to 
| any other bad habit, I warn you against repeat- 
‘ing yoursin. You doat your peril what God 
| forbids. As sureas his word is true, he will 
| watch you every moment of this vear. Let no 
|one who would not throw himself out of the 
divine protection, neglect the Sabbath, secret 
prayer, or his own salvation.’’** * * 

Surely this is crying aloud and sparing not; 
giving to each his portion in due season. We 
do not wonder that his church is thronged, even 
| by those who know beforehand that they must 
| writhe under the scalpel of the truth ; nor that 
| his confrolin town is like that of many of the 
early ministers in New England in their respec- 
| tive parishes. Have not their successors lost 
| power, by losing simplicity and directness? Are 
they not less pungent because more classical ? 
Do their rounded periods prick? Do they deal 
enough with facts, carefully reading the signs of 
the times? Ought not the most cultivated New 
England congregations to be made to hear such 
preaching occasionally, i. e., provided they be 
in the same condemnation, and provided too, the 
minister be able so to preach ! H. F. B. 


| 





MR. EMERSON’S LECTURES. 


Mr. Emerson concluded on Tuesday evening 
of last week, a very brilliant, and successful 
course of Lectures, in New York. His recep- 
tion has be far more enthusiastic than it ever 
was before ais community; and we have rare- 
ly seen so splendid a collection of cultivated peo- 
ple, gathered by any public Lectures. 

The reviews, magazines, newspapers, foreign 
and domestic, have made it no small part of their 
business these few months past, to say their say 
about Mr. Emerson. The entire range of criti- 
cism upon him, we judge, would cover the whole 
ground, from Shakspeare down to the latest Lu- 
natic, the Massachusetts Quarterly, representing 
the beginning, and the New York Herald, the 
end of the scale. And indeed these extremes ac- 
count for each other. Some must adore what 
others curse, and love what others hate, to keep 
the beam of things easy. One of the safest 
ways, too, of spiting a community, is to over- 
value what it underrates. Mr. Emerson seems 
to be used in a good many places, as the wagon 
full of chain cables is used on board our steam- 
boats, to trim ship. If the orthodoxy of a man is 
suspected, let him abuse Mr. Emerson ; if his 
liberality is doubted, let him praise him. In 
narrow communities use him as a wedge; in 
Jatitudinarian ones, squeeze him to death. Per- 
haps it is not strange that Mr. Emerson should 
be the subject of so much personal and extrava- 
gant criticism, pro and con. The fact is that 
his mind comprehends to a very extraordinary 
degree generals and particulars, the absolute and 
the concrete—uniting comprehensiveness and 
acuteness, the theoretic and the practical; and 
that with all his abstractness of thought, no 
man deals more with the immediate and the ac- 
tual. Looking off to the far horizon as it seems, 
we yet feel him sticking his lance directly into 
us, and while sailing over our heads, he is tread- 
ing on our toes. His impersonalities are the most 
personal things in the world. While his themes 
are as broad, remote, cool, as the Polar seas, he 
is in fact bestriding the brook that runs by our 
own door—and makes us feel as if he were try- 





ing us for our immediate behavior and opinions. 
There never was any preaching more direct and 
pangent ; more aggressive or more provoking. 

his accounts for the feeling he excites. It is 
a personal one—and has the earnestness of poli- 
tics or Sectarianism. And this has produced the 
amount and character of the criticism upon him. 

The interest and charm of Mr. Emerson’s 
writings and speech, consist, we think, very 
much in his reproducing a school of thought, 
with which earlier periods of the world have 
been very familiar, but which various circumstan- 
ces, some good and some bad, have crowded out 
of modern notice. His grand tour de force, if we 
may so call it, consists in casting himself back of 
the Christian era—and behind the light of mod- 
ern civilization and the Gospel, and making over 
again the observations which unassisted reason 
then made upon the great phenomena of nature 
and the soul. He introduces his hearer to the 
heathen and primitive state of things; sirips the 
evangelical skin from the world, strains out from 
our common atmosphere, the Gospel beams, and 
then delights us with the excellent morality and 
religion taught by the everlasting laws of the 
universe. It requires no common genius to do 
this. It is no ordinary service that he thus ren- 
ders. The training a man afust go through, to 
get rid of Christian prejudices in this nineteenth 
century, to make himself a good, honest heathen, 
to stand with the pre-Adamite man he talks of, 
and look out of pure natural eyes into the sky, 
upon the world, into the soul—this training can- 
not be often looked for, for it is too expensive ; 
and the results of it are likely to be similar to 
Michael Angelo’s experience, who Emerson tells 
us could only read by holding the book over his 
head, after he had painted the ceiling of the Sis- 
tine Chapel. Mr. Emerson tells us most elo- 
quently, charmingly, instructively, what would 
be the best possible philosophy of nature and man, 
the best ethics and religion, if we had no he:p 
but our own in making them. His views here 
are so new and fresh, that we forget that they 
owe their novelty mainly to a subtraction from 
every moral and theological opinion and judg- 
ment of precisely that which revealed religion 
has added to them. 

‘They are not made false by this process ; only 
partial, imperfect, denuded, cold. He gives us 
moral and religious truth out of the moulds of 
Christianity. Most of us never saw it there be- 
fore. He has eaten this unleavened bread, and 
found it life-supporting ; and we furget that we 
know it very well, and live upon it, too, with 
the yeast of the Gospel in it. The inference we 
are apt to make, under his views and influence, 
is, that if we accept what he says, we must give 
up what he does not say ; and as he says a great 
deal which carries our cordial consent—which 
seems as vitally true as charmingly new—we are 
half-frightened lest we should be coaxed or coz- 
ened out of a faith which he evidently abjures. 
But if we consider that the peculiarity of his 
mind and views is in what he has not, not in 
what he has—in what he has stripped off, not in 
what he has left—that he shows us the frame 
of things, with one or two important layers 
dissected off—we can then have the comfort of 
accepting and enjoying what he says, and still 
hold fast to what he does not say—to our 
Christian faith and experience. He might never 
have been able to say what he does, if he had 
retained this ; but it is not necessary for us to 
give it up, in order to listen to him with pleasure 
and instruction, or even to agree with him. 
Goethe says, according to the North British 
Review, ‘‘that the idea of ancient art, is Jaw ; 
that of modern art, fréedom; and hence,’’ it 
proceeds to remark, ‘‘ while the one exhibits 
anity and perfeetion, the ether is characterized 
by greater individuality and intensity of subjec- 
uve feeling. The one took its rise in the wor- 
|ship of nature, in true pantheism, the idea of the 
Kosmos, or harmony of the whole ; the other in 
the new subjective world, brought to light by 
Christianity, the unspeakably deep and awful re- 
lations between individual man and a personal 
God.’’ Mr. Emerson is an ancient; a Greek 
criticising modern society, morals, religion, by 
his own standard. We hear him with pleasure 
and profit; for he must have rare genius to be 
this at our time of day. But we have no notion 
of putting Socrates in Moses’s seat, much more 
in the Master’s; or of stripping ourselves of 
Christian garments, to run in the Greek games 
with this fleet, clean-limbed athlete. 

But we started only to write a paragraph. Mr. 
Emerson is every inch an artist ; altogether the 
most artificial and intentional speaker we ever 
heard. His simplicity is brimful of design. He 
stumbles with effect, hesitates with a meaning, 
knows how to look sober when shaking his in- 
ward sides, and has all the ultimate attainments 
of a man born and trained to the best effects of 
the orator. His manaer, like his views, owes its 
power to what is pared off. His simplicity is 
that of a man who goes naked in winter, a matter 
of no small discipline, and not kept up without 
the highest effort. It is fascinating as a new 


arriving by the next steamer and lecturing on 
beauty and truth in the Hope Chapel. [Chris- 
tian Inquirer. 





THE HEAVEN OF THE BELIEVER. 


The hope of perfect righteousness in the life 
to come is founded solely on Christ, and on the 
presence and possession of his grace in the soul. 
We must know Christ, must be found in Christ, 
must have Christ revealed to us by the Father, 
and the Father revealed to us by Christ, or there 
is no salvation for us. Itis all of grace, all of 
grace. 

Perish every vain pretence 
Built on human excellence. 

There is no virtue without grace. Grace 
must come first then virtue afterwards, and both 
are the result only of Christ in the soul, the 
hopeof glory. The hope for the future springs 
out of the begun reality in the soul now. The 
believer hopes to be in heaven hereafter, because 
he is in Christ now, and for no other reason. 
All the righteousness of believers, whether of 
prayer, charity, good works, or any Christian 
graces, is the result of Christ abiding in them, 
and they in Christ. ‘‘Of him are ye in Christ 
Jesus, who of God is made unto us our wisdom, 
righteousness, sanctification and redemption.’’ 
There is a sacred, wonderful, absolute union 
between each believer and Christ, by virtue of 
which his righteousness is their righteousness, 
and they are growing more and more into his 
character ; he is the soul of their souls, the life 
of their life, and their life is hid with Christ in 
God, and they are complete in Christ. 

This is heaven ; the principle begun on earth, 
the reality completed in eternity ; begun in 
Christ, and dependent on Christ, now and for- 
ever, an¢ known only so far as Christ is known, 
It is a hidden life now, which the world cannot 
see, any more than they can behold the form of 
the Lord Jesus himself, or look into the workings 
of the Spirit of God in the soul of man in audi- 
ence with the Deity. The fruits will be seen 
where the life exists, but the life itself is hidden, 
and gues on by divine grace, no more to be seen 
than the secret circulation of the life-juices of 
a fruit-bearing tree are to be seen, coursing from 
the root to the branches. This life is constant- 
ly increasing, and the law of the spirit of life 
in Christ Jesus is evermore setting the soul free 
from the law of sin and death. All the disci- 
pline of God is with reference to the growth of 
this life, and the triumphs .of this law. The 
ripening of the wheat for the harvest is owing 
wholly to this inward life of Christ, which is 
ever advancing, fulfilling, and growing more 
perfect.. Growth in grace and in the knowl- 
edge of our Lord and Saviour is its character- 
istic. And as the husbandman watches for the 
ripening of the wheat into the harvest, so the 
Lord Jesus watches over the growth and ripen- 
ing of his saints for glory. He watches for the 
perfection of his own image in the soul, and 
when this is accomplished, the Lord’s will is 
ecmpleted ; and beyond all question, the mo- 





ment the soul leaves the body, it is perfected for 
the harvest. All sin is done away. The law 
of grace is triumphant and alone. Then the 
image of Christ shines out. Then the veil is 
drawn aside. Then the darkening wall is taken 
down, and the glory of the Saviour is manifest. 
The Divine Artist has been at work in secret, 
but as soon as the work is finished, the walls of 
the room drop away, and the new creation is 
seen in its resplendent perfection and brightness. 
Then shall the righteous shine forth as the sun 
in the kingdom of their Father. 

Now the death of self is an essential element 
in this process of life, and the enthronement of 
Christ instead of selfin our whole being. Per- 
haps faultlessness, absolute sinlessness, and per- 
fection in the presence of God, is to be reached 
no other way. The death of self is the only 
possible introduction to the life of glory. The 
aiscipline of this death is painful now, and every 
effort of self-denial is attended with difficulty. 
Hence the conflict, while it remains a question 
whether we shall say, My will, or Thy will. 
The conflict must endure, until thettmy will, 
is gone, and the ‘‘¢hy will’? remains, supreme, 
undisputed, blisstul. And oh! what a triumph, 
when, by the life of Christ, sinful self shall be 
conquered, extirpated, and done with forever ' 
What glory and happiness, to have our owh will 
swallowed up and absorbed in God’s will, so as 
eternally to seek and desire nothing, by any 
possibility, but just what pleases him, so as to be 
morally just like him, and in his holiness one 
with him for ever and ever! This would be 
the glory and blessedness of the heavenly world, 
even here, to have done with self, no more 
thought or anxiety about self, but every feeling, 
every consciousness, every activity, a spontane- 
ous breathing and movement of love! If any- 
thing like it could be reached on earth, if a man 
could forget self, could wholly go out of self 
into God, and out of all concern about self, into 
an absorbing regard for God’s glory, an absorb- 
ing love to God, surely that would be heaven. 
What a divine freedom would that be, like the 
angels! what a release from prison and from 
bondage, into the freedom and fullness of the 
living God! 





THE HOME OF THE SOUL. 


What a beautiful thought was that of Moses, 
the man of God, ** O God! thou art our dweiling- 
place in a}l generations !’’ Changes are continu- 
ally occurring in this world ; ‘‘ man, being in 
honor, abideth not ;’’ kingdoms rise and fall ; 
the day is coming when the earth and all the 
works that are therein shall be burned up ; they 
shall wax old like a garment, and as a vesture 
they shall be changed ; they shall be folded up 
and Jaid aside as worn-out clothing, tobe used no 
more in the same fashion: but the eternity and 
immutability of our God and Saviour shall ever 
remain the same for our consolation and refuge. 

The holy apostle affords us the example of 
staying himself upon the same consideration. 
Since such is the steadfastness of the Most High 
every word of his is reliable, every promise 1s 
worthy of unintermitted trust. That promise can 
no more avail, than Jehovah himself can cease to 
exist. Our Lord has confirmed it, when he said, 
‘*Heaven and earth shal] pass away, but my words 
shall not pass away.”’ 

Whatever changes or reverses therefore may 
take place in sublunary affairs, though we may 
lose house and home, and our worldly all, we 
have in our Maker a changeless dwelling-place. 
The bosom of God is the Home of the Soul. 

So saith St. John, ** He that dwelleth in love 
dwelleth in God.’’ To dwell in God, or tohave God 
for our dwelling-place, implies reconciiation, fur, 
** how can two walk together,’’ much less dwell 
together, ‘* except they be agreed?’’ It implies 
nearness of access. ‘** They that are far from thee 
shall perish, but itis good fer me to draw near 
unto God.’’ It implies ¢rust and confidence. No 
one would build on the fluctuating sea. But ‘‘the 
Lord is my rock and my fortress ; who is a rock, 
save our Godt’? ‘* The name of the Lord is a 
strong tower; the righteous runneth into it, and 
is safe.”’ It implies a right of some sort, for @ 
man’s dwelling-place is his own. Every man’s 
house is his castle. He is presumed to have the 
right of occupancy and use. So the pious call- 
eth, ‘*O God, thou art my God; early will I 
seek thee.’’ And God refuses not to acknowl- 
edge the claim. ‘‘ Be not dismayed, for ] am 
thy God.” ‘* Hear, O Israel, 1 an God, even 
thy God.”’ It implies permanence. A dwelling 
is not an inn, ora lodging-place for a night. 
Neither is it a temporary harbor for an emergen- 
ey ; but a constant and habitual residence. Men 
are, indeed, ready enough to run to God ina 
storm, and to quit him as soon as the storm blows 
over ; but to fly to him for refuge and treat him 





country ; and he charms as an Alcibiades would, | 


as a mere convenience, is a very different thing 
| from making him our dwelling-place at all times. 
|** Trust in him at all times, ye people ; pour out 
| your heart befure him: God is a refuge for us.”’ 

The future condition of the children of God 
must be infinitely preferable to their present state. 
The clay tenement which we now inhabit is but 
a temporary lodging. ‘The mansion to which we 
are going is * a house not made with hands, eter- 
nal in the heavens.’’ There is all the difference 
between a palace and an inn. The moment then 
that announces our release should not be so 
gluomy as it is often represented. 


“ Why should not he, whose touch dissolves our chain, 
Put on his rohes of beauty, when he comes 
Asadeliverer? He hath many forms : 

They should not all be fearful. When his call 

Is but our gathering to that distant land, 

For whose sweet waters we have pined with thirst, 
Why should not its prophetic sense be borne 

Into the heart’s deep stillness, with a breuth 

Of summer winds, solemn, yet lovely ?” 


If our hearts were what they should be, we 
would feel like the happy school-boy, when he 
quits his tasks at the holidays. At every home- 
ward step familiar objects greet his eye. The 
church-spire rises in thedistance. Scenes thick- 
en fast associated with some interesting recollec- 
tion. The old trees, each of which has its own 
personal history, bend to welcome him. His fa- 
ther’s house comes in sight, and his heart bounds 
with pleasure ; his feet cannot fly fast enough to 
bring him home! Once within the doors, what 
embraces ! what congratulations ! what shouts of 
joy? O Christian! if we have not similar exul- 
| tations at the thought of going ‘* home ’’—home 
to our Father’s house—I fear me it is because 
we are conscious of being truapts and delinquents; 
and sin, with its leaden load, retards our steps. 

There have been those who have thought with 
lively pleasure of God as the home of the soul. 
The Jast entry of David Brainerd in his diary 
was, ‘*O my dear God, I amspeedily coming to 
thee, I hope! Hasten the day, O Lord if it be 
thy blessed will.”” Mrs. Rumpff's last words 
were, ‘‘ I have been a stranger on the earth, but 
I return to my true country.”’ *‘* And we desire 
that every one of you do show the same dili- 
gence to full assurance of hope unto the end.” 

[Presbyterian. 





Diligence, industry, and proper improvement 
of time, are material duties of the young. To 
no purpose are they endowed with the best abili- 
ties, if they want activity for exerting them. 
Unavailing, in this case, will be every direction 
that can be given them, either for their temporal 
or spiritual welfare. In youth the habits of in- 
dustry are more easily acquired. In youth, the 
incentives to it are strongest, from ambition and 
from duty, from emulation and hope, from all the 
prospects which the beginning of life affords. If, 
dead to these calls, you already languish in sloth- 
ful inaction, what will be able to quicken the 
more sluggish current of advancing years? 
Industry is not only the instrument of improve- 
ment, but the foundation of pleasure. Nothing 
is SO Opposite to the true enjoyment of life, as 
the relaxed and feebl¢ state of an indolent mind. 
He who is a stranger to industry, may possess 
but he cannot enjoy. For it is labor only which 





gives the relish to pleasure. It is the appointed 


vehicle of every good man. It is the indispensi- 
ble condition of our possessing a sound mind in 
sound body. 





PRAYER. 


How pleasant and how sweet is prayer; the 
outpouring of the spirit before God, and confes- 
sion of sins which we have knowingly or ignor- 
antly committed. The time of prayer is that of 
solemnity and impressiveness, the time at which 
our thoughts should be devoted to our God, and 
at which we ought to think of affairs of a higher 
nature than those connected with this transient 
existence. How often do wehear persons say 
they have no time to pray. Oh! how sinful is 
it to feel or utter such a sentiment. Will any 
person pretend to say with truth that they cannot 
set apart a certain part of each day to thank his 
Maker for the blessings showered on his unwor- 
thy head? Would we not be undutiful and un- 
grateful did we not givea portion of our thoughts 
daily to the great King who has made us? Let 
us now inquire the object of prayer, and in 
mer manner it can be rendered acceptable to 

od. 

The object of prayer is to bring us nearer to 
ourGod. It reminds us that we are frail mor- 
tals, and are solely dependent on the Omnipotent 
One, who exists to eternity, for our health and 
for all the comforts which we enjoy; that we 
are all his children and the work of his hand, 
and that without his aid life would be a tedious 
and a mournful journey, without his divine Law, 
we would be unable to learn the duties to be ob- 
served in order to receive everlasting Jife in the 
world to come. Prayer is a time for reflection, 
a time at which we can ask forgiveness for the 
sins which we have committed, a time when we 
can humble our spirits before the footstool of the 
Almighty and seek protection from his divine 
grace. To make prayer acceptable it must be 
given as a free-will offering, and with a pure 
and upright heart; it must be the outburst of the 
soul overflowing with love and adoration for its 
Maker. In short, Sincerity and Piety alone can 
make praver acceptable. jAsmonean. 
Philadelphia, Nisan 6th, 5610. 





THE INQUISITION. 


From an excellent article in the Methodist 
Quarterly, on Ticknor’s Spanish Literature, we 
extract the following strong paragraphs : 


The closing chapter of the first period is eceu- 
pied with the dismal history of the establishment 
of the Inquisition, and its first steps in the atro- 
cious career of blood and crime through which it 
afterwards passed in Christian Spain. We have 
already alluded, in general terms, to the deadly 
influence which this diabolical invention exercis- 
ed over the outward prosperity and intellectual 
culture of Spain. No language is strong enough 
to express the horror which the long train of 
cruel and ghastly deeds connected with its hated 
name inspires. Far be it from us, as Protestants, 
to charge on all the members of the Catholic 
Church at any time, or on any members of the 
Catholic Church at the present time, a sympathy 


| With its detestable outrages, committed equally 


against the rights of man and the honor of God. 
But in these latter days, when that ancient apos- 
tacy is again enticing men from the simple faith 
of the Gospel, by the allurements of esthetic 
taste ; by gorgeous ceremonials ; by solemn mu- 
sic and priestly pomps, at shrines and altars or- 
nate with the costly gifts of kings and princes; 
by the splendors of pictorial and architectural 
art; by the images of saints, martyrs, and ma- 
donnas; by the pretending miracles attesting her 
transmitted holiness and power ; when learned 
men and accomplished women are stifling the 
spirit of inquiry, and putting their doubts to rest 
by surrendering their reason captive to the as- 
serted infallibility of the See of Rome; when 
to her other incantations, she has added, with 
the cunning of her worldly flexibility, the false 
appearance of sympathy with the liberal spirit 


fof our age; and thus is gaining a foothold, 


slowly but surely, and, as some think, to the pe- 
ril of our blood-bought civil and religious hber- 
ties, on these western shores: when we see 
all this going on around us, it is becoming the 
gravity of the occasion to pause and reflect; to 
look back on the past, and learn anew what have 
been the natural consequences of the principles 
of the Romish doctrines when they have been 
carried out, unchecked by the opposing forces of 
science and enlightened public sentiment, called 
into being by the Protestant Reformation. Mr. 
Ticknor has given us a simple and fair account 
of the Inquisition, in relation to the develope- 
ment of the national genius of Spain. His views 
are not polemic, but historical, and they are sup- 
ported by documents of the highest authority, 
alike unquestioned in the Protestant and Catholic 
world. We see unfolded here the results that 
follow when man is allowed to assume the infal- 
lible attributes of God ; to assert in his impious 
arrogance the right of controlling the thoughts 
of his fellow man, of standing between him and 
his Maker, and of daring to wield with audacious 
wickedness the power that belongs to the Al- 
mixhty alone. 

The Inquisitiea was established in the city of 
Seville in 1481. The first meeting of the inquis- 
itors was held on the second of January. With- 
in four days from that date six persons were 
burned. In Andalusia alone, during the first 
year, two thousand perished at the stake, be- 
sides seventeen thousand who were subjected to 
punishments less severe. Mr. Ticknor impres- 
sively says :— 

“* Such severity brought with it, of course, a 
great amount of fraud and falsehood. Multitudes 
of the followers of Mohammed—beginning with 
four thousand whom Cardinal Ximenes baptized 
on the day when, contrary to the provisions of 
the capitulation of Granada, he consecrated the 
great mosque of the the Albaycian as a Christian 
temple—were forced to enter the fold of the 
Church, without either understanding its doc- 
trines, or desiring to receive its instructions. 
With these, as with the converted Jews, the In- 
quisition was permitted to deal unchecked by the 
power of the state. They were, therefure, from 
the first, watched ; soon they were imprisoned ; 
and then they were tortured, to obtain proof that 
their conversion was not genuine. But it was 
all done in secrecy and in darkness. From the 
moment when the Inquisition laid its grasp on 
the object of its suspicions to that of his execu- 
tion, no voice was heard to issue from its cells. 
The very witnesses jt summoned were punished 
with death or perpetual imprisonment, if they 
revealed what they had seen or heard before its 
dread tribunals; and often of the victim nothing 
was known, but that he had dis&ppeared from 
his accustomed haunts in society, never again to 
be seen: 

‘* The effect was appalling. The imagination 
of men were filled with horror at the idea of a 
power so vast and so noiseless , one which was 
constantly, but invisibly, around them; whose 
blow was death, but whose steps could neither 
be heard nor followed amidst the gloom into 
which it retreated farther and farther, as efforts 
were made to pursue it. From its first estab-- 
lishment, therefore, while the great body of the 
Spanish Christians rejoiced in the purity and or- 
thodoxy of their faith, and not unwillingly saw 
its enemies called to expiate their unbelief by the 
most terrible of mortal punishments, the intellec- 
tual and cultivated portions of society felt the 
sense of their personal security gradually shaken 
until, at last, it became an anxious object of their 
lives to avoid the suspicions of a tribunal which 
infused into their mind a terror deeper and more 
ffectual in proportion as it was accompanied by 
a misgiving how far they might conscientiously 
oppose its authority. Many of the nobler and 
more enlightened, especially on the comparative- 
ly free soil of Aragon, struggled against an in- 
vasion of their — whose consequences they 
partly foresaw. But the powers of the govern- 
ment and the Church, united in measures which 
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were sustained by the passion and religion of 
the lower classes of society, became irresistible. 
The fires of the Inquisitioa were gradually light- 
ed over the whole country, and the people every- 
where thronged to witness its sacrifices, as acts 
of faith and devotion. 

“From this moment, Spanish intolerance, 
which through the Moorish wars had accompa- 
nied the contest and shared its chivalrous spirit, 
took that air of sombre fanaticism which it never 
afterwards lost. Soon its warfare was turned 
against the opinions and thoughts of men, = 
more than against their external conduct or their 
crimes. he Inquisition, which was Its true ex- 

nent and appropriate instrument, gradually en- 
ee its own jurisdiction by means of crafty 
abuses, as well as by the regular forms of law, 
until none found himself too humble to escape 
its notice, or too high to be reached by its power. 
'The whole land bent under its influence ; and the 
few who comprehended the mischief that must 
follow bowed, like the rest, to its authority, or 
were subjected to its punishments. mA 

‘* From an inquiry into the private opinions of 
individuals to an interference with the press and 
with printed books there was but a step. It was 
a step, however, that was not taken at once ;— 
partly because books were still few and of little 
comparative importance anywhere, and partly 
because, in Spain, they had already been sub- 
jected to the censorship of the civil authority, 
which, in this particular, seemed unwilling to 
surrender its jurisdiction. But such scruples 
were quickly removed by the appearance and 

rogress of the Refurmation of Luther; a revo- 
lotion which comes within the next period of the 
history of Spanish literature, when we shall find 
displayed, in their broad practical results, the 
influence of the spirit of intolerance, and the 

power of the Church and the Inquisition on the 
character of the Spanish peopie.”"—Vol. i, pp. 
449—452. 

This institution took its origin in the twelfth 
century. It was employed with bloody effect in 
the wars against the Albigenses. The first at- 
tempts to introduce it into Spain were vigorously 
resisted in some quarters ; but it harmonized so 
well with the popular bigotry which haa been 
developed by the Moorish wars, that the resist- 
ance was speedily overcome, and the Catholic 
sovereigns, Ferdinand and Isabella, actuated 
partly by blinded fanaticism, and partly desirous 
of holding in their hands so formidable an engine 
of state, favored its introduction. Delirant reges, 
plectuntur Achivi: the royal pair sought to en- 
hance their own glory by destroying heretics, 
Moors, and Jews ; and in so doing, they led into 
the very citadel an enemy that undermined the 
greatness and glory of their country. The first 
grand inquisitor, Torquemada, whose name 1s 
consigned to infamy with the most ferocious 
monsters that have spread desolation over the 
earth, commenced his functions soon after his ap- 
pointment in 1478; and between 1481 and 1808, 
according to the historian Llorente, who had ac- 
cess to all the records of the Inquisition, in his 
official character of secretary, the number of vic- 
tims in Spain amounted to 341,021, of whom 
THIRTY-ONE THOUSAND NINE HUNDRED AND 
TWELVE were burnt!! From its first establish- 
ment down to its final abolition in 1823, its in- 
direct action upon the fortunes of Spain, aside 
from the accumulated imprisonments, tortures, 
and murders that darken every page of its odious 
history, was utterly disastrous, without a single 
redeeming point. Mr. Ticknor has many strong 
passages, in which the effects of this mysterious 
power, asit rears its head trom time to time, are 
traced with a masterly hand ; but we must refer 
the reader to the volumes themselves. 

[C. C. Felton. 
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CRIME IN HIGH PLACES. 


When, (as in the instance still fresh in the 
minds of our readers,) flagitious guilt is detect- 


ed in one whose social position and reputation 
had seemed ample warrant fur his excellence of 
“This is 


enough to destroy our confidence in mankind.”’ 


character, the commoa remark is, 
It was no doubt some amazing breach of good 
faith on the part of a professed and imagined 
saint, that led the psalmist to say in his haste, 
‘+All men are Jiars.’” We are too prone to say 
such things at our leisure, and to let single 
events cherish in us a distrustful, suspicious 
temper which our general experience of life is 
adapted to contradict and rebuke. But far dif- 
ferent is the lesson to be drawn from detected 
crime in quarters where we should least expect 
it. If we are conscious of any measure of virtu- 
ous principle, it is antecedently probable that we 
stand not alone or with few,—there is no rea- 
son why we should be better than many of our 
neighbors,—we have ample ground for suppos- 
ing that persons of good repute generally stand 
on the same moral platform with ourselves. Sv 
far then as we can confide in our own integrity, 
purity and self-command, we not only have a 
right but are in duty bound, to place equal con- 
fidence in those whose outward lives are as wor- 
thy and exemplary as our own. 
to be derived from*such appalling disclosures is 
one ot self-searching and self-judgment. 
are questions, which seem to us to have been 


sent home to our own hearts as never before, | 


since the trial and conviction for a capital crime 
of one of whom we had respected as a_ teacher 
They are these : “Is 
such a fall within the range of possibility for 
Could 
Am I 
so armed in the panoply of God, that I am se- 
cure of the victory in any future conflict of 
souls ?’’ Even if itis morally certain that, 
hedged round as we are by circumstances favor- 
able to virtue, we can never be betrayed into 
gross vice or crime, there remains a still deep- 
er question, —‘‘Is my virtue that of circumstan- 
ces, or of principle’ Does God see that in 
me, which would insure my moral safety where- 
ever or however 1 might be exposed or tempt- 
ed?’ 

It is not every character, that thinks itself re- 
ligious, that is prepared to grapple with tempta- 
tion. There is a certain esthetic form of piety, 
which has no root in itself, and no strength either 
for endurance or resistance. There are persons, 
who have a large power of religious receptivity, 
with but litule fixed principles. ‘They delight in 
the exercises of devotion. ‘They love the poetry 
and imagery of the Bible. Their fancy is kindled, 
their intellect fascinated by the repesentation of 
The great themes of Christianity 


and esteemed as a friend. 
me! Have I principles beyond bribe ? 
I trust myself under intense tenptation ? 


divine truth. 
commend themselves to their taste and judgment. 
They have. too much true refinement of feeling 
not to shrink from every form of blasphemy and 
irreverence. They like to associate religious 
ideas with the incidents and occasions of common 
life, and without conscious hypocrisy can use a 
great deal of religious phraseology in the expres- 
sion of their.sentiments and opinions. But after 
all it is taste, not principle that they have. They 
have not taken their decided stand on the will of 
God and the Jaw of Christ. They have not of- 
fered the vow of unreserved consecration. They 
have not taken up the resolution, ‘1 will, God 
helping, live as a follower of Christ and an heir 
of heaven.’’? Consequently their imagined piety 
is superficial and flickering. It is notof the 
cross-bearing sort. It shuns the rough way and 
spurns the crown of thorns. Lacking fixed rules 
and motives of action, it falls an easy prey to 
strong temptation, Not within the good Shep- 
herd’s fold, but only loitering near the gateway, 
it can, when assailed, neither protect itself nor 
resort to a mightier arm. 
But we believe that absolute security against 
temptation is attainable. St. John speaks of 


these who “ cannot sin, because they are born of 
God.’ He, to whom the truths of religion have 
b « i realities, he who makes it his 
sincere and steadfast aim to follow Christ in all 
things, he who lives in habitual prayer, can find 
no allurement of sin so sudden or so near, that 
the impulse of his higher nature shall not be 
nearer and more prompt. In saying this how- 
ever, we only speak “* after the manner of men,”’ 
—describe things according to outward appear- 
ance. ‘The security of such a disciple is not in 
his own unaided energy, but in his compliance 
with the conditions on which omnipotence sup- 
plies what human strength may lack. 

Where man’s work ceases and God's begins 
we know not, and care not to know. We be- 
lieve in the necessity of both all along in the 
Christian life ; but God be thanked that he has 
not enabled us to draw the line between them, 
inasmuch as he never forsakes the self-consecrat- 
ed and devout spirit in its time of need. While 
therefore we dare not trust ourselves to a life un- 
pervaded by fixed principle and habitual devotion, 
we feel the utmost assurance, while the divine 
will is our purpose, perfection our aim, prayer 
the daily bread of the soul, that there will be ful- 
filled in us those words of the Psalmist, ‘*‘ He 
will not suffer thy foot to be moved,—he that 
keepeth thee will not slumber.”’ 








LEGISLATION ON SLAVERY. 


We meant, for the present, to have avoided 
the further discussion of this subject. We re- 
sume it from the conviction that there is one 
point of most serious magnitude in danger of 
being overlooked by those who occupy the place 
of political leaders. There are those who are 
so apprehensive of disunion and so anxious to 
calm the present agitation, that they seem ready 
to make any concessions of Northern convictions 
to Southern demands. We fear disunion as 
much as they. The dissolution of the Union is 
to our minds almost like the dissolution of the 
human body. We cannot say that we anticipate 
it, bat we dread to see any causes at work which 
tend towards it. 

But how is the Union to be preserved? One 
essential condition is the maintenance of the 
constitution, and of the constitution as it is. 





But the lesson | 


There | 





Loosen its authority, discard it, and no other 
|constitution for the whole country could be fram- 
|ed which would be accepted by North and South 
jand East and West as a bond of union. 
\is to be maintained under the present constitu- 
| tion, or notatall. Any course of legislation, 
| therefore, and any interpretation of the constitu- 
‘tion which makes its proyisions unendurable to 


Union 


|large portions of the people will inevitably, in 
| the first place, destroy all loyalty to that instru- 
ment, and then lead to a demand for its revision, 
|and in points so essential as, if yielded to, to 
|subvert its authority. An example, belonging 
/to the times, will show what we mean. 


A BISHOP’S BENEDICTION. 
WITH SUGGESTIONS. . 
We lately heard an amusing story of that 
not too estimable gentleman, the Bishop of Ex- 
eter. In the course of his visitations, (in such 
cases one cannot help being left in some doubt 
which of the two meanings of this rather ambig- 
uous word to put upon it,) he came to a parish 
in his diocese, of a summer afternoon, after din- 
ner. The custom in such cases is for the Bishop, 
if he takes no other part in the service, to speak 
the benediction ; and among pious believers in 
the Apostolic succession, a Bishop’s benediction 
is as good as a curate’s sermon. On this occa- 
sion, the rector was probably dull, and the weath- 
er warm; at any rate, the prayer-book was 
familiar, and the Bishop sleepy. At last the 
service came to a close, and, it being understood 
that the consecratec person was present, there 
was a lively expectation on the part of the peo- 
ple, that they should be duly, eloquently, and 
veritably blessed. It was an old-fashioned 
church, and the walls of the pews, built doubt- 
less on the principle that the rich and the poor 
should not meet too closely together, nor disci- 
ples of the same Lord be brought into too pro- 
fane and humiliating an equality, were about as 
high as a man’s head. The pew in which the 
Bishop was concealed, a post of special honor, 
thus was quite secluded from vulgar observation, 
and farthermore, in compliance with another 
pleasant custom of ‘‘the church,” the door was 
locked. All these arrangements are admirably 
calculated to favor and secure repose, and with 
laymen this repose is liable to no interruptions 
till the general stir at the end disturbs the slum- 
berers. It must be remembered, in favor of the 
system, that the fops of the pews are open, so 
that the droppings of grace from the desk can 
descend into them unobstructed; and, as to the 
sleep, why may not sanctification find its way 
into a man when his eyes are shut, on the same 
principle that Apostolic gifts can be coms:unicat- 
ed by manipulation? At any rate, the assembly 
waited for the Bishop’s blessing, but no Bishop 
arose or appeared. The pause grew longer. 
The rector looked confused, but was afraid to 
break the custom, or to take the blessing out of 
his diocesan’s mouth. Everybody wondered 
what was the matter. The silence was too long 
to be explained @ven by the maxim frequently 
applied to such cases, that ‘‘ great bodies are 
slow.”’ At last, in the general suspense, the 
beadle,—most useful appurtenance of the church 
in more ways than one, —was directed to creep 
softly into the ‘‘lion’s’’ den and reconnoitre. It 
was locked on the inside. He summoned up 
his courage, and hazarded the irreverence of 
knocking at the door of the mysteriously silent 
pew. He knocked once, twice, and the assem- 
bly waited, looking on. There was no answer. 
Was the Bishop dead, or fallen in a fit? In the 
stillness of the breathless expectation, certain 





The point which touches the North most sen- 
| sitively relates to the surrender of fogitive slaves. 
| Suppose that the Southern interpretation of the 
constitation be conceded; suppose it granted 


that an instrument framed for the protection of 


| liberty is to be interpreted as if its main purpose 
| were the protection of slavery, and suppose that 
| Mason's bill, (which enables any southern claim- 

ant on evidence that satisfies any postmaster in 
ithe land, to spirit away one whom he claims as 
|a slave, and which subjects any one who by 


word or act hinders him or conceals the fugitive, | 
|to a fine of $1000, to an action for damages, | 


| and to six months’ imprisonment,) suppose that 
|this bill should pass into a law and be defended 
}on the ground that it is required by the constitu- 
We ask our friends what mst be the 
jresult? Do they suppose that the North will 
patiently acquiesce in an attempt to enforce such 
}a law as this? Do they not see that such legis- 
| lation is like sowing dragons’ teeth, to come up 


|. 
| thon, 


| hereafter armed men ? 
| What will be the result? The whole mass of 
| the intelligent and conscientious men of the 
| North will say this: ‘If such legislation as 
| this is required by the constitution, of course our 
jlegislators are not to blame. ‘They must legis- 
| late within the constitution. But we have ob- 
| viously something to do which we hoped would 
| never be forced on us. The people must change 
|the constitution, must rid it of the obnoxious 
larticle, and bring it into harmony with the dic- 
|tates of humanity.” This is what will be said 
|by the great mass of the most sober and stable- 
minded men of the North. They will demand 
|a revision of the constitution, and this we believe 
| would subject the country to a more alarming 
|crisis than it has known since the government 
was organized. For ourselves, so important do 
;we believe the preservation of the constitution, 
that we had rather see the naked question of 
disunion brought before the people, than this 
of the revision of the fundamental law. If the 
|direct questicn were brought up, the people 
; would recoil from the open gulf of disunion ; 
but an attempt to remove those provisions from 
the constitution which relate to slavery, would 
lead to the same end indirectly, but with more 
certainty. It might seem harmless at first, but 
only to be more fatal in the result ;—like the 
water which a child may pour into the crevices 
of a rock in an arctic winter, but which, once in, 
cannot be got out, till it freezes and bursts the 
vast mass into fragments. 

We conceive, therefore, that the constitution 
should, if possible, receive a sufficiently large 
and liberal construction to allow of righteous 
legislation under it as it is. We believe this to 
be possible. But if, on the contrary it is con- 
strued so as to make it the friend of slavery and 
the foe of freedom, then this question of a revi- 
sion must come up, and it is one that we dread, 
as full of portentous consequences. This is one 
of the reasons why we think it of such moment 
that Congress should at the present time pursue 
a wise course. 

Already, at the South, the question of a re- 
vision of the constitution, or of disunion, is agi- 
tated, and recent speeches in the Senate are 
making multitudes at the North ask whether 
they are willing to live under the constitution as 
itis. Every Northern pro-slavery speech cools 
the affection of thousands for the constitution and 
the Union. We believe that the seeming favor 
extended to the bill of Mr. Mason in this Com- 
monwealth has done more to destroy the feeling 
of loyalty to the constitution, than all the Jabors 
of the Abolitionists. The most effective cvad- 
jutors of Garrison and Wendell Phillips are 
those who acquiesce in and sustain such bills 
as that of Mr. Mason. ‘They doubtless do it for 
good. They hope to conciliate the North and 
South. They fancy that the calm produced by 
the astounding idea that the constitution may 
require such legislation, is something permanent. 
We fear, on the contrary, that it is the mere lull 
before the tempest. At any rate we are sure that 
politicians can take no method so effective for 
making the Northern people hold in doubtful es- 
teem the constitution and the Union. 





The first part of wisdom consists in ability to 


peculiar sounds issuing from the depths of the 
| pew relieved the people of both these dreadful 
| fears, and at the same time dispelled all doubt as 
| to what was really the matter. The beadle vig- 
orously redoubled his thumps upon the door. 
All at once, the Bishop started up, rubbed his 
eyes, jumped upon a footstool, peered over the 
partition, blessed the people; and the people 
were blessed. 








BAPTIST VERSION OF THE BIBLE. 


We see that an animated discussion is in pro- 
gress among our orthodox brethren, in relation to 
a corrected version of the English Scriptures, 
| which some leading men are anxious to cireu- 
late, under the authority of the (Baptist) Ameri- 
'can and Foreign Bible Society. The project is 
| advocated by a few of the more prominent mem- 
| bers of that Society, the translation is prepared, 

and stereotype plates are ready to be presented 
| to the Society at its next annual meeting. So 
far as we can gather, the object is a denomina- 
tional one ;—one of the principal changes propos- 
ed, being to substitute the word inmersion in 
| place of baptism. The project is earnestly op- 
posed by the great body of the orthodox, and by 
| none more strenuously than by the able editors 
of the principal Baptist newspapers. We have 
no doubt, that in this particular case, they are 
right, for it cannot be advisable for a Bible Soci- 
ety to circulate what can, in any sense, be regard- 
ed as a denominational version. 

In saying this, however, we would not be un- 
derstood as objecting to new translations, and we 
are glad to see the matter brought up in this 
way before the public. Whenever Unitarians 
speak of a new version, they are met with slur- 
ing charges of desiring to pervert the Scriptures. 
We hope that this attempt, made by orthodox 
and unsuspected men, may lead to a full and can- 
did discussion of the subject. 

We should be as reluctant as any to see the 
received version, possessing, as it does, such re- 
markable excellencies of style, and rooved deeply 
as it is in the associations of Christian believers, 
altered in any case where it truly represents the 
original. Butif in any case it can be improved, 


} 
} 


we see no reason why improvement should not 
be attempted. Our orthodox friends must be op- 
posed to new translations on one of three grounds; 
either because to attempt such a work is wrong, 
or that it is not needed, or that it would do more 
harm than good. We wish our friends of the 
Congregationalist, who have been very ready, 
as occasion offered, to condemn Unitarian trans- 
lations, would express their deliberate opinion on 
these points. 

1. Is there any thing wrong in attempting to 
make a new translation? They will not say 
this. They do not regard King James's transla- 
tors as inspired. ‘There was no moral wrong in 
the alterations which they made in the phraseol- 
ogy of preceding versions. It cannot be wrong 
to endeavor to express more accurately the mean- 
ing of the original. A true reverence for the 
Scriptures, and a sincere love of truth, would 
require us to make the Englisk version as accu- 
rate as possible. At any rate, it cannot be 
wrong to correct a mis-translation. 

2. Isa new version needed? For the most 
part we think not. The historical books are not 
likely to be much improved ; but we think that 
the poetical books, and still more the Epistles of 
the New Testament, might be much better trans- 
lated than they are. Will not our friends agree 
with us in this? If not, why do they Jook with 
favor on such writings as those of Lowth and 
/Macknight, and Barnes and Stuart? Why do 
they read and value so many German commen- 
taries? The moment that Barnes would clear 
up the obscurities of Isaiah, or Prof. Stuart write 
a commentary on Romans or Hebrews, the first 
work is to make what is substantially a new 
translation. In explaining difficult passages, the 
first thing is to get at the true force of the origi- 
nal words. There is not an orthodox scholar in 
the country, who is not habitually endeavoring 
to form for himself a better translation than the 


suppose that the improvement was needed. 








give good counsel ; the next is to take it. 


3. But will it not do more harm than good, 





by unsettling the reverence of men for the au- 

thority of the Scriptures! We think not, If it 

be a mere reverence for the words of the English 

Bible, it may be loosened ; and if they be incor- 

rect, it ought to be. But if men reverence the 

spirit, rather than the letter, if their desire is to 

know not English words, but the truths of God, 

an improved translation will not lessen their rev- 

erence, 

Do orthodox scholars receive harm from read- 

ing different translationst Is not a new trans- 

lation often the best help to the true meaning of 
a passage! When they take some chapter, 

with which they are very faniliar, and read it in 

French, or German, or Greek, does not the mere 

change of words bring out new and unsuspected 

meanings, and light up the whole chapter with a 

new significance? And if they can receive this 

profit from various translations, what right have 

they to suppose that the people generally cannot 
be trusted with them? This doctrine has too 
much of Romanism 1m it to suit us. Our own 

conviction is, that the habit of seeing different 
translations would be beneficial in several ways. 

The general agreement would be an evidence 
of substantial accuracy in the several translations. 

Differences of phraseology would serve to throw 
light on doubtful points, and the final tendency 
would be to make men reverence the spirit, 
rather than the letter, to make them value all 
translations as mere means of ascending nearer 
to the truth of God. 

Still we are glad to see that the ablest men of 
the Baptist denomination are opposed to a change, 
and that King James’s translation is to be as it 
has been for more than two centuries, the Eng- 
lish Bible wherever our language is spoken. 
Other versions are useful to scholars, and to all 
who would gain a critical knowlege of the Serip- 
tures. But for our public and household devo- 
tions, as a religious ‘Quide and comforter, our 
teacher and revered companion from childhood 
to age, we should be sorry to have any other 
translation take the place of those words which 
have through so many generationg been held sa- 
ered by our fathers, an@ which, from our earliest 
years, have been connected with our deepest re- 
ligious experience. Even its expressions, which 
are obsolete elsewhere, are not without their 
meaniitg in the Bible, as showing that while 
forms of speech everywhere else are changing, 
those which have once become thoroughly asso- 
ciated with religious subjects and our Christiar 
affections, partake of the immortality of the truths 
with which they are connected. 





ICP We have received from a female corres- 
pondent in Virginia, a well-written communica- 
tion, urging the insufficiency of the evidence on 
which Prof. Webster has been convicted. We. 
here in Massachusetts, are accustomed to bow to 
judicial decisions, and to believe that a com- 
petent jury and a learned, impartial Court with all 
the evidence before them, are better able to 
judge of a man’s guilt or innocence than any 
other persons. In the present case, we can only 
say that our confidence in our highest judicial 
tribunal has only beer confirmed by an exami- 
nation of the case. 





COMMENTS OF THE PRESS 


ON THE VERDICT IN THE CASE OF PROF. WEBSTER. 


It isa thing to be regretted, in our judgment, 
that a portion of the publie press should think it 
proper to give currency to the idle and presump- 
tuous speculations of every impertinent critic 
who chooses to comment on this verdict. It 
seem to us that an Editor might reasonably dis- 
cover it to be his duty to keep carefully out of 
his columns, everything tending to agitate the 
community farther on this most painful subject. 
There are sacred interests to the moral character 
and peace of the people involved in the treat- 
ment of a great crime like this. Whatever lev- 
ity and coarseness and inconsiderateness there 
may be in common conversation and every day 
gossip about it, responsible journals should 
exhibit a more delicate and scrupulous principle, 
and, by withholding as well as teaching, seek to 
beget a healthier tone of sentiment. To peti- 
tions, or even remonstrances, addressed to the 
only authority that can now affect the criminal’s 
fate, there can be, perhaps, no objection. But 
why go back of the decision of the Court, and 
stir the people with silly questions about points 
of law which,—so far as the people are concern- 
ed, and in this case,—are settled forever. 

If judges and jury and all the departments of 
the judiciary have any function, any powers, or 
any meaning, it is put beyond all further ques- 
tion that Prof. Webster is to be executed for the 
crime of deliberate murder. It must be a brave 
man that will venture to place his individual 
opinion or feeling above the mature learning, 
profound wisdom, close discrimination, and ten- 
der sensibility of such a Bench; or above the 
accuracy of a jury formed as this jury was form- 
ed, containing men that are no friends of capital 
punishment, men not thought by their friends to 
be particularly blood-thirsty,—sitting in the 
Court-room, shut up to the evidence twelve days, 
and made familiar, in a thousand ways, with the 
force of circumstances that no person outside can 
possibly appreciate. Quite enough has been 
said personally of the jury and their proceedings. 
We happen to know something of the composi- 
tion of that jury ; and we only wish the flippant 
censors of their decision at a distance could have 
a direct acquaintance with the character, biasses, 
temperament and moral nature of the men. We 
sha]l violate no confidence in saying that one at 
least of the jurors,—there may have been more, 
—went upon tse panel wholly inclined to con- 
sider the prisoner innocent,—and capable of be- 
ing convinced cf his guilt only by the most irre 
sistible testimony. 

The discussion of principles is always just. 
But can the public mind be expected to deliberate 
wisely on the treatment of crime while it is pre- 
cisely in its present posture, heated with personal 
prejudices, or preoccupied by personal interest, 
or bewildered by events so startling, so recent, 
so unprecedented? We profess to entertain a 
due veneration for the sacredness of human life ; 
and for the connections of the guilty party in 
this case we feel what our readers cannot know, 
because no language is sufficient to convey it. 
But loyalty to Truth, Right, Virtue, and the 
Order of Society, should stand before any com- 
miseratien for any individual, The vindication 
of justice is a far greater matter now than any sin- 
gle mortal life, or rather its prolongation in this 
world. Were the terrible calamity to overtake 
us, of seeing a near relative or trusted friend 
lapse into any horrible crime,—we cannot affirm 
what our course would be ; but we hope and we 
pray that we should be made strong enough to 
yield him submissively to the impartial dealings 
of the statutes, and the just mercy of God. 


¢ 





Rev. Joun T. Sarcent has been compelled 


(the ** America ”’) from this port, on the first 
of May. 





(For the Register.) 


On the late Disgraceful Scene in Congress. 


Fools ! ‘That, when things of high import concern 

Their country’s glory, and the human race, 

They will not from the times a lesson learn, 

But bring dishonor on their name and place. 

When millions stand expectaut.to be free, 

Is it the time for brawling and for strife ; 

For men on trifles still to disagree, 

And waste the hour with highest duties rife ? 

The statesman’s words are few and full of grace ; 

The babbler’s loud and vulgar in their tone, 

Ever unworthy of the time and place ; 

And now by folly, now by madness known ; 

They fill the world with tumult and with shame, 

And bring a foul reproach upon his country’s name. 
J. v- 














Harvarp Universiry. We see that a Com- 
mittee in the House of Representatives have re- 
commended, that a law should be passed by 
which the fellows of the Corporation of Harvard 
University shall be chosen by the Legislature. 
We suppose that our Orthodox brethren who 
support this measure are aware that they are 
thus endeavoring to establish a precedent through 
which the Trustees of every college in New Eng- 
land may be chosen in the sarne way, and all our 
colleges placed at the mercy of political changes. 
If they like such a prospect, we have no right to 
complain ; for they have far more at stake than 
we can have. But we think that when they 
have seriously considered the consequences of 
such an act as they now propose, they will pause 
where they are, and be slow to venture on a line 
of policy, which will in the end injure far more 
than it can benefit them. 





CARLYLE’S SEVENTY-FOUR. 

One of the finest passages we have met 
in our reading, for some days past, is Carlyle’s 
description—given below—in his pamphlet called 
‘** Downing Street,” of an English man-of-war. 
It has put us thinking of several things that 
survive by the same self-conserving power. 
One of the most striking facts is this capability 
that an organized and settled institution has to 
maintain its place among established verities. 
And yet this is a Jaw that we are constantly dis- 
trusting. We are always treating the best insti- 
tutions, as if their very existence, as well as 
their efficiency, depended on present instrumen- 
talities, and on their immediate officers, incum- 
bents or advocates. Some men grow timid even 
about the permanency of the Christian Church, 
the Christian ministry, the Lord’s Day ,—forget- 
ting the mighty self-perpetuating force that lies 
in them, apart from their intrinsic claims to sup- 
port, and their inherent grounds of perpetuity. 
How many parishes hold on, with the feeblest 
ministrations, or none at all, outliving domestic 
dissensions, pastoral neglect or imbecility, pecu- 
niary embarrassments, and all the apparent agen- 
cies of ruin, with this same tenacity of continu- 
ance ! 

A seventy-four can better be spared from the 
world than many other things. We should 
have no serious objections, if the law in question 
were suspended in that particular instance. But 
it might teach the children of light, something 
of the confidence and calm reliance, if not the 
wisdom, of the children of tne world. Let us 
not be too much alarmed by superficial disturb- 
ances. Let us not abandon the ship at the first 
head-wind. Let us hold on our way, though 
certain impressed and constrained men desert 
their posts. Let us not give up any good cause, 
least of all the cause of Christian truth, because 
there may be weakness in any of its instruments, 
or a temporary confusion, or secessions, or in- 
consistency, or coldness, or feebleness, in its ad- 
ministration. 

** Nobody knows what inarticulate traditions, 
remnants of old wisdom, priceless, though quite 
anonymous, survive in many modern things that 
still have life in them. ‘ Things are not so false 
always as they seem,’ said a certain Professor to 
me once ; ‘of this you will find instances in every 
country, and in your England more than any, 
and I hope you will draw lessons from them.— 
An English seventy-four, if you look merely at 
the articulate law and methods of it, is one of the 
impossiblest entities. The captain is appointed 
not by pre-eminent merit in sailorship, but by 
parliamentary connexion; the men (this was 
spoken some years ago) are got by impressment; 
a press-gang goes out, knocks men down on the 
streets of sea-t» wns, and drags them on board ; if 
the ship were to be stranded, 1 have heard they 
would nearly all run ashore and desert. Can 
anything be more unreasonable than a seventy- 
fourt Articulately, almost nothing. But it 
has inarticulate traditions, ancient methods, and 
habitudes in it, stoicisms, nobleness, ¢rue rules 
both of sailing and of conduct; enough to keep 
it afloat on nature's veridical bosom, after all. 
See ; if you bid it sail to the end of the wor'd it 
will lift anchor, go, and arrive. The raging 
oceans do not beat it back; it, too, as well as 
the raging oceans, has a relationship to aature, 
and it does not sink, but under the due condi- 
tions is borne along. If it meet with hurricanes, 
it rides them out; if it meet an enemy’s ship, it 
shivers it to powder ; and in short it holds on 
its way, and toa wonderful extent does what it 
means and pretends to do. Assure yourself, my 
friend, there is an immense fund of truth some- 
where or other stowed in that seventy-four.’’ 





LONGEVITY. 


It is sometimes thought that there are no aged 
persons in these days, or a! least, that there are 
few who reach an advanced period of life. That 
there are some, however, even in these degener- 
ate days, who pass beyond the bound of three 
score years and ten, the following statement will 
show. In the town of Billerica, with Jess than 
two thousand inhabitants, the following deaths 
occurred in the space of about three months, dur- 
ing the past winter :—Rhoda Frost 90, Hannah 
Brown 84, Abigail Tyler 91, Sarah Foster 89, 
John Rogers 94, Silas Richardson 77, Elizabeth 
Brown 82, Mary Walker 82, Elizabeth Whiting 
86. The sum of ages of these nine individuals 
is 775 years. 





[For the Christian Register.] 


ASPIRATION. 

Let me have a better understanding, oh! my 
God—a clearer conviction every day of my neces- 
sary union with thee, as the creature of thy will, 
and the object of thy providence. Give me strength 
of mind and expansion of heart, whereby this 
union may be recognized and felt to be a blessing. 
Thou art good and doest good continually—to be 
good and to do good therefore are the terms of 
peace with thee, as between thee and thy human 
family. Christ is the great teacher of “the way 
the truth and the life.” The conflict appointed us 
between the appetites and passions in their tenden- 
cy to excess and the principle of social duty and re- 
verence, is the great field of the Christian’s labor 
and trial. It isa question between a leaning to 
selfish and sensual gratification on the one hand, 
and the pleasures of mercy, charity, love and truth 
on the other; between true love and friendship to 
man and piety to God on the one side, and malice 
envy and vicious indulgence on the other— 
whether the trains of thought indulged are ration- 
al and pure or the reverse ; whether the affections 
are under government or are left to wander and 
attach themselves to whatever objects, at the ca- 


received version. A!l this is but another way of / by ill health to resign the charge of the South | price of fancy or taste. To set apart particular 
acknowledging that the common version may be | Universalist Society in Canton Street, and | times for special religious reflection and self-disci- 
improved. And if it can be improved, we should | will sail for Europe in the next steamer | pline is to very little purpose if not attended also 


by a habit of constant vigilance. The thoughts 
and feelings and actions, as they pass or are to be 





called forth, each one by itself, furnish us the 
Proper occasion for religious regulation. To be 
always on the watch, with the standard of duty 
ever in mind, is the only way to make progress 
and to live as with God in the world—so that, 
whatever we do, we may do it tu the glory of God, 
seeking continually to please him. Give me the 
strength I need for this arduous duty. May the 
realities of the spiritual world have their proper 
weight on my mind—and the excellence of a spir- 
itual state impress me with its full force now 
and every moment to come. Feeling to its full 
extent my accountability to exert all the pow- 
ers and employ all the privileges entrusted to me, 
as divine Wisdom would dictate—may divine Wis- 
dom be given to me in a sufficient measure, nor 
ever pride, vanity and presumption be suffered to 
pervert the trust. But as affection to one’s ob- 
ject is every thing in the way of security for its at- 
tainment, soften, I beseech thee, my heart, and 
make all emotions hateful to me that are at vari- 
ance with virtue and my special duty. 





[For the Register.] 


Messrs Fprrors ;—Permit me to call the at- 
tention of the readers of the Register to the May 
Day Fair to be held at Norton, a notice of which 
appears in another column. The various trains 
of cars connecting with the place leave as ful- 
lows ; New Bedford at 7 A. M., Boston at 
7.30, Providence at 7.45, and at Taunton at 
7.50. Returning, leave Norton about4.30,P. M 
for Boston and Providence, and 5.30 for Taun- 
ton and New Bedford. 

Those who desire it can thus have the oppor- 
tunity of spending the first day of May pleas- 
antly and of reaching their homes at an early 
hour. The managers of the Fair would be hap- 
py to meet their friends from all quarters, not 
merely for the pecuniary profit, but for the sake 
of the mutual interchange of thought and feel- 
ing. of which such an occasion may be made the 
means, F. H. 














News ‘hie the Churches, 


{For the Christian Register.} 
Uptoy, April 20. 
Messrs. Epirors :—AsI perceive by your 
paper, that you give a place to news from the 
churches, perhaps one word concerning the new 
Society in this place will not be unacceptable. 

Thus far this Society has prospered beyond 
the expectations of the most sanguine, and we 
trust will soon be permanently established. 

The Society is hardly consolidated, but the 
faithful labors of the former pastor (Mr. Tenney) 
brought the elements together and combined in 
a manner that prepared the way for the zealous 
efforts of the present pastor, who thus far has 
labored succesfully and unremittingly, to carry 
forward the work begun so well by his predeces- 
sors. 

But three years ago, and this Society gathered 
in feebleness and doubt, in an incommodious 
hall in the village. They needed and received 
sympathy and encouragement from other Unita- 
rian Societies around them, and now they have 
a fine church neatly furnished throughout, a fine 
bell, and also a large congregation, as the result 
of their exertion. 

When the committee shall have received what 
is due to the Society they will be able to liquidate 
all debts. I make these statements that those 





ta “ The Children’s Mission,’’ as appears by 
a notice in another column, is to have its anni- 
versary on May-Day at the Church in Bedford 
Street. This will be an interesting occasion for 
all the Teachers and Children of our Sunday 
Schools, and we hope there will be a full attend- 
ance, 





I> Our correspondents must not suppose that 
they are lightly esteemed because the publica- 
tion of their articles is deferred. 




















Notices of New Publications, — 


Srupres tv Caristian BioGrapny: or Hours with The- 
ologians and Reformers. By Samuel Osgood. New 
York: C.8. Francis & Co. Boston: J.H. Francis, 
1850. pp. 395. 





We havevhere given the well-chosen title of a 
series of scholar-like and instructive papers, which 
show a wide range of study, habits of discriminat- 
ing thought, and unusual clearness and facility 
ot expression. We can most sincerely recommend 
the volume as imparting in a pleasant way much 
valuable information, not easily to be got else- 
where, respecting twelve persons who have left 
their mark on the religious history of the world. 
St. Augustine, uniting in his nature the fiery devo- 
tion of Western Africa and the subtile philosophy 
of the East, Chrysostom, the accomplished Chris- 
tian orator among a people refined to the extreme 
of conception, Jerome, the ascetic, John Calvin, 
the stern father of a sterner creed, Teresa, the in- 
spired devotee, Faustus Socinus and Hugo Grotius, 
the intellectualists, George Fox, the rapt spiritualist, 
and Swedenborg, the mystic, with John Wesley, 
John Howard, and Jonathan Edwards, who under 
an intellect of iron felt the warm beatings of a 
heart of flesh, are the remarkable persons whose 
lives and distinguishing characteristics are discuss- 
ed by Mr. Osgood, sometimes eloquently, some- 
times, as in the account of Edwards, with a dia- 
lectic ability quite marked, and always with suf- 
ficient learning and in a religious spirit. 


Discourses ON THE CHRISTIAN Spirit anp Lire. By 
C. A. Bartol. Second Edition, revised ; with an Intro- 
duction. 1850. 

It speaks well for the public taste, that a second 
edition of this admirable volume of Sermons should 
be called for so speedily. It is dedicated “ To the 
West Church ” of which the author is the junior 
minister. The value of this edition is greatly en- 
hanced by the addition of an Introduction of 53 
pages. We do not hesitate to say that in thought 
and sentiment and style it is one of the most admi- 
rable Theological Dissertations which has recently 
appeared, and we trust that it will be widely read. 
It treats of the object of Christ’s Coming; Duration 
of his Kingdom, and Method of his Influence. They 
are subjects of the utmost moment and they are 
discussed in a spirit which must commend them to 
every religious and thinking mind. Instead of 
zommenting on the Introduction, however, we pre- 
fer hereafter—what will be of much greater ad- 
vantage to our readers—to extract from it largely 
for our columns. 


Latrer Day PAmpH_ets : “Downing Street, No. I1.” 


Mr. Carlyle’s specific for the improvement of the 
English government, is to infuse a largerfquantity 
of intellect into its various offices. On the whole, 
we like these Pamphlets. They are extravagant, 
they grumble and complain respecting every thing 
that exists, and present no definite and practical 
plan of amendment. But they have the great 
merit of being written vigorously ; they make no 
concessions to fashionable opinions ; they ask no 
man’s favor or approval: and above all they are 





who have so kindly aided them in their feebleness, 
may feel that they have not given entirely in 
vain. 

Sunday before last, the pastor asked the con- 
gregation to tarry after the close of the service, 
when he presented a beautiful set of communion 
plate from Mrs. Lydia L. Walker of Leominster. 
In a very shert address, he spoke of the modesty 
of the giver that prevented her from accompany- 
ing her gift, with a formal note, of her desire to 
huild up a true Christian church here, and else- 
where, and while our feelings were touched by 
the kindness of one before unknown to us, he 
drew our attention to the gift, as hereafter to 
decorate the table of *‘ sacred memory,’’—and to 
aid us in celebrating that rite, which in its sim- 
plicity ever appeals to us by all that is moving in 
obedience, tender in association, and affecting in 
suffering love, to walk worthily of him whose 
cross we would bear. A committee was then 
chosen to present to Mrs. Walker an acknowledg- 
ment of the receipt of the beautiful present, and 
our gratitude for it. 

I have obtained a copy of their letter which I 
enclose. Hoping that what I have written is not 
unacceptable, yours, &c. A. F. 


Bitterica. Rev. Mr. Thurston will dissolve 
his connection with the Society at Billerica about 
the middle of next month. 


Meprizetp. We understand that Rev. Mr. 
Robinson ot Medfield hassentin his resignation. 


Ausany, N. Y. The Unitarian Society at 
Albany is again vacant. Rev. Mr. Taggart, its 
late Pastor, is about visiting the West as anew 
field of labor. 


Rocuester, N. Y. Rev. M. Dougherty of 
Treland we uncerstand is preaching at Rochester. 
His engagement is for one year. 











May Day Breaxrast anp Fair at Dor- 
CHESTER.— We are happy to learn that the mem- 
bers of Rev. Mr. Hall’s society in Dorchester 
propose having a Breakfast and Fair on May 
Day, in aid of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. It promises to be a very interesting occa- 
sion, and we hope that all our friends in the city 
who wish well to the cause of missions, &c., 
will attend. 





The bequest of the late Mr. Punchard, of An- 
dover, for the support of a High School, though 
NOMINALLY made to the town of Andover, was 
VIRTUALLY made toa particular section of the 
town, and was placed under the exclusive con- 
trol of specified religious sects. The school is 
to be located in the South Parish of Andover, 
and of its eight Trustees, three with their suc- 
cessors forever, were appointed by the testator, 
and the remaining five are to be chosen by the 
town, but all of them are, or must be, members 
of the Episcopalian or Calvinistic Orthodox 
religious sects. 





An Irauian Newsparper.—We understand 
that an Italian Newspaper has been established 
in New York, called ‘*L’Eco d’ Italia,’ edited 
by some of the actors in the late revolution in 
that country. The paper has our best wishes 
for its success. 





Boston Journau.—We are glad to see this 
excellent journal exhibiting such unquestionable 
signs as it does of prosperity. It has recently 
been enlarged, and in the fulness, promptness, 
and variety of its intelligence, its general good 
sense and candor, it is inferior to no New Eng- 








a fitting counterblast to the soft sentimentalisms of 
the day, in whose rising flood, threatening as that 
of Noah, it would sometimes seem as it the good 
sense and manhood of the world were to be drown- 
ed. 

Dictionary OF Practicat Mepicine: by James Cop- 

land, M. D., F.R.3. 

We have received from Messrs. Harper & Bros., 
part 2lst of the above work. It is neatly publish- 
ed under the editorial care of Dr. Charles A. Lee, 
in a style uniform with the preceding numbers, 
The fact that Dr. Copland’s Dictionary (as fast as 
it appears) is distributed to the members of the 
Massachusetts Medical Society by the direction of 
their publishing committee, is a better recommen- 
dation of the value of the work, than any opinion 
of ours. This number commences with the latter 
part of the letter P, and extends to R. 
tains nearly 150 pages. 

Tue Deap Sea ayp THE Jonpan. By W.F. Lynch, 

U.8 N., with a Map from Accurate Surveys. A new and 


condensed edition. Philadelphia: Lee & hard. For 
sale by Mussey in Boston. 





We have here in a cheap form all that is of val- 
ue in the larger editions of this very interesting and 
valuable work. It ought to be in every Sunday 
School Library. 

Morton Monracu : a Narrative founded on Facts: by C. 

B. Mortimer. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

The biography of a Moravian Clergyman, where 
religion is clothed in a garb of dulness, and the in- 
terest of an authentic narrative is buried under a 
fictitious name and form. 


STIMPsoN‘s News LETTER SHEET. 

This is published weekly, and contains on two 
pages of a letter sheet, a brief abstract of the news 
which one might wish to communicate to a friend 
at a distance, while the remainder is left blank for 
a private letter. It seems to us a very good idea 
Kine Rene’s Daventer : 4 Danish Lyrical Drama: by 


Henrich Hertz. Translated by Theodore Martin. Bos- 
ton: Crosby & Nichols. 


A very pleasant little Poem—remarkably fine 
in sentiment, though not indicating any extraordi- 
nary genius. 


Grspon’s Rome. 

Phillips & Sampson have issued another volume 
ot their neat and marvellously cheap edition of 
Milman’s Gibbon’s Rome. 


Hume’s History or ENGLanp. 
We adverted to the excellent edition of Hume 


just published by Harper, week before last. Here 
are four volumes. 


CaTaocus of the Louisville (Ky.) Medical School. 


This is one of the most flourishing Medical 
Schools in the country. It has eight Professors and 
376 Students. 


Tue Ture Royar Mact. Trans!ated and altered by C. 
E. Blumenthal. Philadelphia: Henry Perkins. 1850. 


For sale in Boston by Crosby & Nichols. 








Tue ast Eruption or Vesuvius. A Nea- 
politan correspondent of the Atheneum, describ- 
ing the late eruption of Mount Vesuvius, says, 
“The mountain literally roared with the efforts 
which it made to disgorge itself, the noise being 
not unlike that of the firing of cannon at sea ; 
and at every discharge there was thrown up a 
mass of lava and of rocks which by night show- 
ed like balls of fire. It is impossible to describe 
the beauty of the scene, for the night itself was 
itch dark ; yet go brilliant was the hght from 
esuvius, that every point was brought out in 
relief for miles around. Castella Mare, Sorrento, 
even over to Capri, were more distinctly visible 
than by day, whilst the sea looked like a mass 
of liquid fire.”’ 


Convierions anp Commutations. In an- 
swer to an order of the Senate, the Secretary of 
State a few days since returned the number of con- 
victions for capital offences, in this state, for the 
last twenty years, with executions and commu- 
tations. The convictions were 23 ; the commu- 
tations 15, the executions 8. Three persons 
have been pardoned during that time, whose 





land paper that we see. 


sentences had previously been commuted. 
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GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Boston Harsor.—By invitation of the Com- 
mittee on the Harbor, from the City Council, a 
party of about one hundred gentlemen made an 
excursion in our harbor, in the steamer Jacob 
Bell, on Saturday the 20th inst. The compan 
consisted ot his Honor the Mayor, and the dif- 
ferent officers of the City Government, Hon. Sid- 
ney Willard, Mayor of Cambridge, the Alder- 
men and other officers of that city, Capt. Benham, 
of the United States Corps of Engineers, Wm. 
P Parrot, Esq., Civil Engineer, Mr. John Wil- 
son, one of the most experienced and intelligent 
Pilots in the service, Mr. Geo. P. Tewksbury, 
Harbor Master, and other gentlemen familiar 
with the meee and acquainted with the chan- 
ges continually going on among the channels 
and shoals in the harbor. 

The company examined the Island of the outer 
harbor, the massive fortifications of Fort War- 
ren on Georges Island, and the effects of the 
abrasion of the upland upon the shoals and chan- 
nels of the harbor. 

We copy from an extended notice of the ex- 
cursion in the Boston Atlas, the following ac- 
count of the Public Charitable Institutions upon 
Deer Island, under the superintendence of John 
M. Moriarty M. D. 

After passing ‘‘Fawn Bar” the boat landed 
her passengers at Deer Island. Here the Com- 
pany visited the various hospitals connected with 
the City Institutions, and made a general exami- 
nation of this immense pauper establishment. 

Dr. Moriarty, the Port Physician, and Cle- 
ment A. Walker, M. D., his accomplished as- 
sistant, made this visit very interesting by their 
polite attentions, as well as by their practical ex- 
planations of the various topics connected with 
the institutions under their charge. The num- 
ber of patients at this island is not so large as 
usual at the present time. There are but few 
cases of small pox or ship fever, and the build- 
ings specially used for those diseases are not oc- 
cupied. The company were astonished to no- 
tice the degree of neatness and comfort which 
pervaded every portion of the premises ; aad the 
order and discipline evinced by the patients was 
the topic of general commendation. The effect 
of neatness, regularity and free ventilation upon 
the miserable, the profligate, and the ignorant, 
is strikingly exemplified among the inmates of 
this well-conducted institution. 

The New Alms House, which thetity author- | 
ities have contracted for, was examined by the 
company. This building will accommodate 
1400 persons. The entire foundation, and east- 
ern wing, have already been built, and the 
whole will be completed in August next. When 
finished, this building will be an honor and an 
ornament to Boston. The abject, the poor, and 
the abandoned, will be cared for, in a manner 
best calculated for their physical and moral des- 
titution. All the appliances of modern science 
have been made available, to minister to their 
necessities, and the vast outlay required for | 

their comfort is most cheerfully submitted to by 
our citizens, though most of the recipients have 
no higher claim te our regard, than their con- 
nection to us, by virtue of their membership of 
the human race. 

After enjoying the hospitalities of Dr. Mori- 
arty, the company again embarked on board | 
their steamer, and were soon Janded at Lewis’ 
Wharf. The day was a very pleasant and | 
profitable one to the company, and will long be} 
remembered by them. 








Tue New Marriace Law. We insert the 
following copy of the new marriage law of this 
Commonwealth for the benefit of those of our 
readers, who are interested in matrimonial affairs. 
It will be seen, that it is no longer necessary for 
parties intending marriage to be‘‘cried in church,” | 
or to have their intentions publicly announced 





| 


to the world. 


COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


In the year One Thousand Eight Hundred and Fifty. 
AN ACT relating to danns of marriage. 








| 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of| 
Representatives in General Court assembled, and 
by the authority of the same as follows : | 
Section 1. All persons intending to be join- | 
ed in marriage shall cause notice of their inten- | 
tion to be entered before their marriage, in the | 
office of the Clerk, Registrar, or other officer | 
appointed for such purpose, of the city or town 
in which they may respectively dwell, (if within | 
the State) and if there be no such Clerk in the | 
place of their residence, the like entry shall be | 
made with the Clerk of an adjoining town. 


Sec. 2. The Clerk shall deliver to the par- | 
ties a certificate under his hand, specifying the | 
time when notice of the intention of marriage | 
was entered with him, which certificate shall be | 


delivered to the minister or magistrate, in whose | 
presence the marriage is to be contracted, before 
he shall proceed to solemnize the same. 

Sec. 3. Whenever parties living in this 
Commonwealth shall go out of it for the purpose 
of having a marriage solemnized between them 
in another State, and a marriage shall be so sol- | 
emnized, and they shall return to dwell here, 
they are hereby required to file a certificate or 
declaration of their marriage, including the facts 
concerning marriages now required by law, with 
the Clerk or Registrar of the town or city where 
either of them lived at the time, within seven 
days after their return, under a penalty of ten 
dollars, to be recovered in the manner and to the 
uses specified in the third section of the ‘‘Act) 
relating to the Registration of Births, Marriages | 
and Deaths,’’ passed on the second day of May, | 
in the year Eighteen hundred and forty-nine. 

Sec. 4. “The fee of the Clerk or Registrar, 
for making the record of such marriage, shall be 
Fifty Cents, to be paid by the said parties. 

So much of the seventy-fifth chapter | 
of the Revised Statutes as is inconsistent with | 
this Act is hereby repealed. 





Sec. 5. 


Provided, never- | 
theless, that nothing herzin contained shall be so | 
construed as to modify or alter the provisions of | 
the twenty-second section of the said seventy- | 
fifth chapter, which relates to marriages among | 
the people called Friends or Quakers, but the 
same shall remain in full force. 
House or Representatives, March 27, 1850. 
Passed to be enacted. 
ENSIGN H. KELLOGG, Speaker. 
In Senate, March 28, 1850. 
Passed to be enacted. 
MARSHALL P. WILDER, President. 
Approved, March 28, 1850. 
GEO. N. BRIGGS. 





Cauirornta AND Stavery. The following 
advertisement is taken from the Mississippian 
of the 7th, of March 1850, published at the city 
of Jackson, Mississippi. It appears from this that 
some of the Southerners at least do not believe 
in Mr. Webster’s declaration, that Slavery is 
prohibited by the laws of God from entering 
California. 


\ITIZENS of the Slave States desirous of em- 
( igrating to California with their slave prop- 
erty, are requested to send their names, number 
of slaves, and period of contemplated departure 
to the address of ‘“‘SourHerRN Stave Cotony,”’ 
Jackson, Mississippi. 

All letters, to meet with attention, must be 
post pad. 

It is the desire of the friends of this enterprise 
to settle in the richest mining and agricultural 
portions of California, and to seeure the unin- 
terrupted enjoyment of slave property. It is es- 
timated that by the first of May next, the mem- 
bers of the Slave Colony will amount to about 
five thousand, and the slaves to about ten thou- 
sand. The mode of effecting organization, &c., 
will be privately transmitted to actual members. 

Jackson, Feb. 24th, 1850.—dtf. 


The New York Evening Post copies the above, 
with the following remarks : 


‘This was inserted on the = = year 
1850, and, as the t raphical cipher indicates, 
was published ‘edatly til forbid.”” Mr. Web- 
ster spoke on the 6th of March, 1850. At the 
very moment he was speaking, therefore, de- 
claring he would vote against a prohibition of 
slavery in New Mexico, and announcing 1n ad- 
vance that he should do so in defiance of any in- 
structions of the legislature of his own state to 
the contrary, a‘‘Southern Slave Colony”’ was in 
process of organization for California, with an 
expectation that it would number by the first of 


ask is “sufficient time to get in’’—and this Mr. 
Webster is willing to give them. Let it not be 
supposed that thisis an idle expectation. The 
territories acquired from Mexico contain be- 
tween five and six hundred thousand square 
miles : California has-included less than two 
hundred thousand in her designation of bounda- 
ries; so that nearly three hundred and fifty 
thousand, (equal to four-fifths of the entire area 
of the non-slaveholding states) remain for the 
operation of the ‘“‘Southern Slave Colony,’’ and 
for the application of Mr. Webster’s newly dis- 
covered law of physical geography.” 


Dinner or THE Maryuanp Hisroricat So- 
ciety. The two hundred and sixteenth anniver- 
sary of the landing of the Maryland pilgrims 
was celebrated at Baltimore, on the sixth inst. 
by a dinner of the Maryland Historical Society, at 
the Exchange Hotel. The President of the oc- 
casion was the Hon. John P. Kennedy. Sena- 
tor Webster occupied a seat’on the President's 
right, and the English minister, Sir Henry, Lyt- 
ton Bulwer, on his left. 

In reply to a toast which complimented Mr. 
Webster on his action with regard to the present 
exciting questions, which are agitating Congress 
and the ecuntry, Mr. Webster said : 


‘* Thecompliment paid me by the toast which 
has just been drank supposes a degree of cour- 
age in the performance of duty which I cannot 
but feel is too strongly stated. Men, Mr. Presi- 
dent, are courageous in proportion to the magni- 
tude of the object and the yreatness of the stake 
for which they are contending. Feeble men— 
men of sensitive temperament, tremulous as the 
leaves upon the trees, have braved the terrors of 
the inquisition, and of the faggot—their faith 
sustaining and upholding them. Fearful men 
will plunge into the sea to save the objects of 
their affection or pass through the fire to secure 
their wives or children from destruction. Who 
is there that will not be courageous if he finds 
himself in an exigency in which the safety of 
his country may depend upon his exertions! And 
SO, aS a servant not new to the councils of his 
country, I felt on a recent occasion that the exi- 
gency demanded something which might incur 
risk of censure—something which might bring 
opprobrium. Man, sir, has a natural life and a 
political life,—the one to be terminated by those 
natural events and circumstances which occur to 
all, the other to end either with the natural life, 
or tobe terminated by those political events 
which the changes of time and of things are ever 
producing. But the one and the other are to be 
held valuable only while they are of use—to be 
enjoyed only while he who enjoys them feels 
that he is doing something useful in his day and 
generation. Whena public man draws his life 
in that capacity to aclose, if he has performed 
his duty to his country and has been faithful to 
the trust reposed in him, he has that consolation 
which no opprobrium and no censure can take 
from him. But whether he ends his life asa 
natural or as a political man, he can never come 
to his final end too soon if he fails in defence of 
the honor and the constitution of his country.” 


We have not space for any further extracts 
from Mr. Webster’s speech. Sir Henry Bulwer 
replied to a sentiment, which alluded tv him- 
self and to the country he represented, in a very 
happy manner. He concluded his remarks as 
follows : 


‘*He should resist the temptation to pursue a 


subject which, notwithstanding, would give him 


the opportunity of speaking of many friends of 
his, distinguished in lettersand arms. But this 


| much he would say, that no success in letters or 
| arms adding tothe union of the people of the 


United States, could be a matter of indifference 
to the English people, and he could not but hope 
that as England would always feel an interest in 
all that added glory to the history of America, 
that so America would feel an interest in all 
that just!y added to the historical glory of Eng- 
land. Ofthis he was sure, thatif it should 
prove eternally true, that time first reapéd un- 
to destruction those whom age and honor first 
ripened into maturity, if the beautiful idea of the 
great father of poetry should ever become appli- 
cable to their common ancestral land— 

“Like leaves on trees the race of man is found, 

Now green in youth, now withering in the ground ; 


Thus generations in their turn decay ; 
So flourish these—when those are past away.” 


“If the arsenals which were then joyous with 
with the busy hum of mariners should long be 
silent ane shipless; if the warshouses, which 
were then replete with the countless wealth of 
merchants, should long be empty and decayed ; 
if the proud march of England should ever cease 
to be upon the mountain waves, and the meteor 
flag which for a thousand years had braved the 
battle and the breeze, become but the winding 
sheet of past renown ; oft then would the his- 
torical muse of America quit the broad rivers 
of those grander regions for the silent banks of 
the deserted Thames, there to ponder over the 
tombs, and draw inspiration from the memories 
of the once great in war, in polities, in eloquence 
and song, whose blood circulated through the 
veins of those who heard him, and whose 
genius attended them in the Cabinet, the 
Council Chamber, and the field.—But. these 
were gloomy and idle thoughts, which he 
had only introduced because he knew that 
men rarely discovered how much they love 
a friend, until they contemplated the pos- 
sibility of losing him 

‘*A brighter and more feal picture offered to 
hiseye. The glorious spectacle of two great 
States, both powerful and flourishing, the one 
in the prime of youth, the other in the vigor of 
manhood. Two States, the same in origin, in 
language, and above all in character: standing 
side by side, hand in hand, in the van of all 
mankind ; the first whereon true glory was to 
be gained : justice and mercy to be vindicated ; 
commerce, civilization and religion to be spread. 
The past hallowed their union ; the future 
smiled on it, and Heaven could not but bless is 
—for it was the union of family, and had for its 
object the benefit of the world.” 


Ex.ver Josepn H. Smiru. It becomes our 
painful duty to herald the death of another min- 
ister of the cross. 

Bro. Smith penned a letter for the Herald 
office, Jan. 2d, 1850 ; but before it was sent, 
it became the painful duty of his companion to 
finish the communication, by announcing his 
departure to the Spirit Land. 

‘he following is from Mr. Galacar : 

Died, Rev. Joseph H. Smith, in the 39th 
year of his age, of a lingering illness, at his 
brother’s residence, at New-York of the Pacific, 
Alta California. His death will be much la- 
mented by all who knew him, both in this country 
and at home. He was a native of New-Hamp- 
shire ; but, for the last ten years, he had lived in 
New-Beeford and vicinity, where he had labor- 
ed in preaching the gospel, and as editor of the 
New-Bedford Reporter, in which he was a_bold 
and faithful advocate of Temperance and of the 
cause of seamen. His kind and amiable qual- 
ities drew around him a large circle of friends 
who will feel deeply the loss of a warm-hearted 
and true friend. 

Ever active in the cause ofhis Divine Master, 
at home, he did not, like too many others who 
come to this country, lose his love of the cause 
of Christ in an honest pursuit after wealth. He 
commenced a meeting at Stockton, where he re- 
sided. The same zeal, sincerity, and conscien- 
tiousness which had marked his course at home, 
he manifested here. Although he had the stron- 
gest inducements to swerve from his temperance 
prineples in the business in which he was en- 
gaged, yet he did not. He seta noble example 
of piety and temperance, which is rarely seen 
here. 

As a pioneer in the cause of Christ, in the 
wilds of the San Joaquin, his death will be la- 
mented by ull who desire the spread of the gos- 
pel; and his memory, we doubt not, will be 
long cherished by the inhabitants of Stockton. 

{Herald and Messenger. 


Free Scuoots 1x Mississipr1. The Legis- 
lature of Mississippi has appropriated $200,000, 
for which the people are to be taxed, to be dis- 
tribated among the several counties, in propor- 
tion to the number of children, to establish the 








May 5000 whites and 10,000 slaves. All they 


system of free schools. 


led to traverse ; now, launching into the abyss, it 


following card has appeared in the Boston pa- 


Cost or THe tate Wars in Evrore. A 
Turin newspaper publishes a calculation of 
what the reactiomseost Europe during the year 
1849. It makes one shudder to read it. he 
cost in men is first given, and is as tollows : 

The war of Naples, and Sicily, including the men 


who died in prison or were shot there, 000 
Rome, iucluding the French soldiers, 8,000 
Spaniards, victims for the glorious expedition, 73 

ar of Hungary, (both ) 42,000 
The parts of Poland, which mingled with the war 
a any mee ao 

u ans r the capitulati 

ond in enlis a Terkey. en Gone 251 
Jonlan inseerecsion, 485 

ur of Italian Independence. (Milan, Venice, and 

Piedmont,) STP Fania, 31,123 

Total, 111,812 


More than one hundred and eleven thousand 
citizens sacrificed to the ambition of Kings and 
ot the Pope! Thissame ambition has cost in 





money : 
Francs. 

To France, 420,000,000 
To Central Italy, (Rome, etc,) 23,000, 00 
To Naples, 1,000,000 
To Austria, (Lombardy and Venice included) —_ 627,000,000 
To Hungary, 9,000,000 
To Russia, 503,000,000 
To Piedmont, (material for war) 75,000,000 
Do (national! debt) 75,000,000 
Total, : 1,832,000,000 


A French paper republishes this, remarking 
that the calculation is rather below the actual 
cost and that the war of Schleswig is not inclu- 
ded, which was, however, very bloody and very 
expensive. 


Tue Uprer Recions or THE ATMOSPHERE. 
Mr. J. Wise, the aeronaut, has recently publish- 
eda work entitled ** History and Practice of 
Aeronautics,” from which the Philadelphia In- 
quirer derives the following interesting facts : 

** In one place he makes us acquainted with 
the still quiet on the heavens, thus :—a bee was 
let off (at 8,000 feet,y which flew away, making 
a humming noise. At the altitude of 11,000 
feet, a great linnet was liberated which flew 
away directly, but soon feeling itself abandoned 
in the midst of an unknown ocean, it returned 
and settled on the stays of the balloon; then mus- 
tering fresh courage, it took a second flight and 
dashed downwards to the earth, describing a tor- 
tuous yet perpendicular track. A pigeon let off 
under similar circumstances afforded a more cu- 
rious spectacle. Placed on the edge of the car, 
it rested awhile, measuring, as it were, the 
breadth of that unexplored sea, which it design- 


fluttered irregularly, and seemed at first to try its 
wings on the thin element, tillafter a few strokes 
it gained more confidence, and whirling in large 
circles or spirals, like the bird of prey, it precipi- 
tated itself into the mass of extended clouds, 
where it was lost from sight. In one of his as- 
cents, he held a distinct conversation in the 
cloud with Mr. Paulin, who ascended with anoth- 
er balloon about the same time.”’ 





Ma. Sewarp’s Speecn in Souru Carouina. 
A Southern clergyman has transmitted the an- 
nexed note to the Charleston Mercury on the 
reception of a copy of Mr. Seward’s late speech 
inthe Senate. Wehope that by this time the 
frightened clergyman has recovered his self-pos- 
session and equanimity. 

‘* Messrs. Editors,—I have recently received, 
through the mail, a copy of Mr. Seward’s speech, 
franked by that Senator; and it is undegstood 
that most of the clergy of South Carolina have 
been thus honored. Will you permit me, through 
your columns, to suggest to my reverend breth- 
ren the course which I have myself adopted, viz. 


7? American Unitarian Association. The Treasur- 
er acknowledges the receipt of the following sums, viz : 


From Auxiliary Association in West Cambridge, siz 00 
‘“* a lady of Boston, for the West, 15 00 
“a iady, 5 00 
“ two ladies, by Rev. Mr. Newell, 10 00 
“ individuals in Rev. C. Bradford’s Society, Bridge- 

water, 16 00 
“Auxiliary Association in Leicester, 9 00 
« * in Medfield, 8 00 
“ two ladies of Rev. Mr. Waterston’s Society, 200 
“ Mrs Sarah W. Boutelle of Fitchburg, 30 00 
“ Ladies’ Benevolent Society in Leominster, 50 00 
“ Rev. Mr. Burnap’s Society in Baltimore, 121 00 
“ a lady in Berkshire, 5 00 
“ Benevolent Society in First Parish in Deerfield, 24 00 
“Rev. J. H. Allen of Washington, 5 00 
“ Rev. Mr Putnam's Society in Bolton, 16 73 
“ Ladies’ Auxiliary Association in Stow, 10 25 
be “ “ “ in Marblehead, 20 00 
“Rev. Mr. Allen’s Society in Washington, 35 50 
“ Rev. Mr. Newell’s “ in Cambridge, 127 54 
“ Madam B. 4. Van P.Javen to constitute Rev. J. 

A. Buckingham a Lite Member, 30 00 

. “ Unitarian Society in Bangor, Me., 150 00 
“ Rev. Mr. Coolidge’s Society in Boston, 227 72 
“  Jadies of Unitarian “ in Peterboro’, N. 

H., to constitute Rev. Liberty Billings a Life 

Member, 30 00 
“  Christ’s Church in Augusta, Me., to constitute 

Mrs. S. Judd, a Life Member, 30 00 
“ Unitarian Societies in Portland, 100 00 
“a boy in Ohio for Western Missions, 50 
“Hingham, balance for 1848, 6 00 
“ Mrs. Persis K. P .rkhurst, 200 
“Auxiliary Association in Peterboro’, N. H., 20 00 
a ? * in Syracuse, N. Y., 44 00 
‘“* New North Society in Boston, 20 00 
“Rev. C. Palfrey of Belfast, 1 00 
“  Auxi iary Association in Rev. Mr. Cutler’s So- 

ciety, Portland, 50 00 
“ Auxiliary Association in West Newton, 25 00 
“Rev. Mr. Ware's Society in Cambridgeport, 156 00 
“Mr. Chas. F. Bradford to constitute himself a 

Life Member, 30 00 
“Unitarian Society in Westboro’, 10 00 
“* Rev. G. W. Weeks, 100 
“Unitarian Society in Watertown, 124 63 
“ friends in Leicester, Mass., 20 00 
“ Jesse K. Applet».n, Esq., of Dublin, N. H., for 

Western Missions, 20 00 
“Rev. Mr. Smith’s Society in Leominster, 43 60 
“Auxiliary 4 ssociation in Rev. Dr. Allen’s Socie- 

ty in Northbo o’, 20 00 
“Rev. J. G. Forman of West Bridgewater, 100 


aprilz7 


cr May Day Farr. The Ladies of the Unitarian Con- 
gregational Parish, Norton, propose holding » Fair, for the 
purchase ofan Organ for their Uhurch, at the Town Hall in 
Norton, on 





Wepwnespay, May Ist, 
commencing at 8 A. M., and continuing through the day 
and evening. 

Upon the tables will be found Moss Baskets of FLow- 
ERs, a grent variety of Userut and Fancy ARTICLES, an 
assortment of Books—and, also, of REFRESHMENTS. 

“Tue May Day Book, or Sketches of May Sports, An- 
cient and Modern,” written expressly for the occasion, will 
be for sate during the Fair. 

Music, Vocal and Instrumental, through the day end eve- 
ning. . 

*,.* Admittance to the Fair 12} cents. april27 





iy Curtpren’s Misston. The First Anniversary of the 
“ Children’s Mission ” will be held at the Church of the Sa- 
viour, in Bedford street, on Wednesday next, May Ist, at 3 
o'clock. The <nnual Report wil be made, and addresses 
from several friends of the Mission may be expected 

The Teachers and Pupils of all our Sunday Schools, and 
Friends of the Mission, are invited to attend 

Per order of the Executive Committee, 
april27 GEO. MERRILL. 





1? Srectar Notice. The Middlesex North Associa- 
tion, will holt their next meeting, by special appointment- 
at President A. B. Faller’s in Manchester, N. H., on Wed- 
nesday, May 8th, at 10 o'clock, A. M. 

The members will please observe the change of time and 
place. They are also particularly invited to remain and 


continued to reside in his native town and has been a con- 
stant worshipper, when his heaith permitted, in the church 
where he had been ito mini . Judged by the 
statistics of his parish as given in vis Historical Discourse, 
and by its harmony, stability and general prosperity, his 
ministry must be regarded as, on the whole, a successful 
one. 

In 1820, he was elected a delegate to the State Conven- 
tion on the revision of the Constitution. He was repeated- 
ly chosen to represent the town in the State Legislature. 
He enjoyed, in « high degree, the confidence and affection 
of his people, and this they expressed by constituting him a 
life member ef many of the Benevolent Societies of the day. 
He was distinguished for a sound mind, a correct judgment, 
a benevolent heart, and for his social and domestic charac- 
ter, He was unblemished in his private life, and greatly 
esteemed for his many amiable qualities. He loved his 
family, and his children will long remember with gratitude 
his faithfulness in imparting to them early religious instruc- 
tion ;—requiring them to read the holy Scriptures ; furnish- 
ing them with pious books, and with every needful help to 
make them “wise unto salva‘ion.” 

Mr. Parker sustained the married relation 51 years, and 
leaves a beloved wife to mourn her irreparable meas 





Com. 





Shawls, Long and Square, 


ANTILLAS, from Paris, 
SILK GOODS, 


a] 
DRESS GOODS, 
WHITE GOODS, 
HOUSE FURNISHINGS, 
SUNDRIES. 








GEO. W- WARREN & CO- 


Respectfully give notice that they have now in store the 
finest stock o 


NEW SPRING GOODS! 


Foreign and Domestic, 
they have ever opened to the public, all of which will be of- 
fered, WHOLESALE or RETAIL, at 


EXTRAORDINARY LOW PRICES! 


PURCHASERS OF DRY GOODS, of any kind, should 
not make selections before visiting this establishment, as 
on account of the large t of our busi , we are ena- 
bled to offer UNUSUAL ADVANTAGES to purchasers, 
both at Wholesale and Retuil. 


We have in progress the CONTINUATION of 


THE LADIES’ EXCHANGE 
THROUGH TO HAWLEY STREET, 


an addition of ONE HUNDRED FEET, two Stories high, 
to our present liberal accommodations. This, in July next, 
will be opened into our present store, wh ch, at that time, 
will be REMODELLED in a style suited to the improved 
position of our beautiful city, since this establishment was 
built As our store will be closed for a part of July, ovr 
season will be a short one, but we shall offer our Goods at 
prices which will SELL THEM EARLY. 


GEO. W. WARREN & CO., 
april27 5w 192 Washington street. 








pei LIVING AGE. No. 3i1. 12) cents, 


CONTENTS. 

. Pope Joan—North British Review. 

The Scarlet Letter—N. Y. Tribune. 

Story of a China Plate. 

Self-Sacrifice. 

Value of + iphers—From the French. 

La Tour in Boston—F or the Living Age. 

White Jacket—Man of War—N. Y. Tribune, 

Miscellanies, by W. R. Williams— “ : 

French Elections ; German Jea'ousies and Rogueries ; 
Hungarian Soldiers; the Czar and Palmerston ; 
Church and State; Partition of Switzerland—Ex- 
aminer. 

With Poetry and SHort ARTICLEs. 


Published weekly, at Six Dollars a Year, by E. LITTELI 
& CO., corner of Tremont and Bromfield sts. april27 


ty Nearty Reany. The Story of a Family. By the 
Author of “The Maiden Aunt.” Price 25 cts. 


COMMAS core 





give their presence and sympathy at a meeting for 
ary purposes, to be held on the evening of that day. 


Subject before the Association; The Missionary Move- 


ment amoug the Unitarians. 
april27 JOS. C. SMITH, Scribe. 





cr May Day Mornine, at Dorcuester. Refresh- 
ments, in the way of Brenkfaet, &c., in great variety, with 
Music and Flowers, will be provided, on the morning of the 
Ist of Way, from 6 o'clock until noon, at Lyceum Hall, 
near the Meeting-House of Rev. Mr. Halli, by ladies of his 
Society,—in aid of the objects of the American Unitarian 
Association. april27 





tr We learn, with pleasure, that the Circular, issued by 





to erase their own names from theenvelope, and 
re-direct the same, ‘ Hon. W. H. Seward, Wash- | 
ington, D. C.!’ Jt as proper for us, at times, to 
rebuke folly and vice, even though we may not | 
hope that our monitions will prove effectual. If 
we fail to convince the honorable gentleman and | 
his clique of ignorance and presumption, we 
may, perchance, succeed in securing ourselves, | 
for the future, from the intrusions of abolition | 
blasphemy. Ciericus. | 


Prayer on Computsion. The Springfield | 
Republican relates the following anecdote : 
“On Tuesday night, a person was committed | 
to Jail, in Northampton, and placed in a room | 
with a maniac, who had been confined there tem- | 
porarily, previous to his being taken to the In-| 
sane Hospital at Brattleboro. After the new | 
comer had ‘turned in”’ for the night, his crazy | 
chum ordered him up, told him to dress himself, 
and then make a prayer, or he would choke him | 
to death. There was no way but to obey, and 
after making what he supposed to be a sufficient- | 
ly long prayer, he stopped. His inquisitor told | 
him to keep on, and he actually kept him praying 
all night! The poor man was not relieved until 
the juilor carried in his breakfast. ‘There are 
now 22 persons in that jail (large number fora 
moral place,) and we suggest that the crazy man 
be retained as a missionary to sleep in the differ- 
ent cells. It might not be ainiss to let him loose 
on the town.”’ 





Miss Wesster’s Letrer. We published 
last week a letter from Miss Webster, taken 
from a Manchester paper, commenting upon her 
father’s trial and conviction. Since then the 


pers, from which it seems the letter was pub- 
lished without her consent. 

‘“‘Card.—A letter of Miss Harriet Webster 
has been published, and has gone, and is going 
the rounds of the newspapers, contrary to her 
expectations or consent. The letter to which it 
was an answer, was from a town in New Hamp- 
shire, and from a person wholly unknown to her 
or her family. The letter contained strong ex- 
pressions of sympathy and kindness for Dr. 
Webster and his family, &c., and requested an 
answer. Gratitude, as well as politeness, dicta- 
ted an answer, of which she and her family re- 
gret the publicity. Those papers which have 
published it are requested to insert this card.”’ 
Cambridge, April 17, 1850. 


ImmicraTion TO THE Unitep States. We} 
have received, through the kindness of Jotham | 
B. Munroe, Esq., the Superintendent of Alien 
assengers for this port, the following statement 
of the number of persons arrived in the United 
States from foreign countries, for the year end- 
ing Sept. 30, 1849, as communicated to Con- 
gress, Dec. 4th, 1849 :— 














States. Males. Females. Sex not stated. Total. 
Maine 2,744 2,031 5775 
N Hampshire 58 54 142 
Mass. 16,980 12,556 244 29,780 
Rhode Island 63 45 2 110 
New York 128,954 84,782 213,736 
Pennsylvania 8,026 7,443 42 15,511 
Maryland 4,489 3,223 8,072 
Virginia 224 148 272 
8. Carolina 710 237 61 1,008 
Georg'a 110 99 209 
Alabama 1!2 60 172 
Lonistana 16,072 9,137 25,209 
Florida 41 44 75 
Texas 280 66 439 

179,253 119,915 442 299,610 
SectTarianism. At the union meeting in 


Park Street Church on Monday evening, among 
other fine remarks which were made by different 
speakers, the venerable Dr. Sharp declared, that 
so strong was hisdesire for union with all real 
christians, and so deep was his disgust at the un- 
holy spirit of proselytism, that if the Governor 
of Massachusetts lived on the other side of the 
street, he would cross the street to convert him to 
Baptist sentiments, but if he should come to him, 
he should regard it as his duty to give him the 
best advice in his power. ‘This desire for chris- 
tian union, and regard for the interests of all 
branches of the christian church, is daily and 
largely increasing in this city. [Christian 
Times. 


Lire 1n New Yorx. A New York ex- 
change paper has the following item : 


“Six little boys—one aged fourteen and the 
others ten—were, at a late hour on the night of 
the 19th. inst., found by the thirteenth district 
police sleeping together in a large box, at the 
corner of Anthony and Division street, New York, 
and were taken tothe station house. Their 
parents were dead and they had no homes.” 


A Lucrative Orrice. The office of post- 
master at San Francisco is probably the most lu- 
erative office in the gift of the government. 
Phere are about 1000, boxes which are rented at 
$2 per month foreach occupant; some of them 
being held by six or eight different individuals. 





the “unday School Society, has received prompt and care- 
ful attenti n; and that we shall probably haveethe fullest 
ace ‘uet of the whole system of Sanday school instruction 
that has ever been publis°ed by our “denommation. It is 
very desirable that each School should be reported ; and as 
the labor of inaking ont the tables will be very great, no one 
shou'd delay the requisite avswers to the inquiries of the 
Society. april27 





TP? The Secretary of the Sanday School Society would 
respectfully urge those Pastors and Superintendents, who 
have not made returns through the Circular, to forward re- 
plies at their earliest convenience. april27 





a7 NOTICE. Auxiliaries and other contribators to the 
Unitarian Association, are particularly requested to make 
their Annunl payments before the second week in May, in 
order that there may be sufficient funds in the Treasury be- 
fore the Anniversary, to makeall needful apprepriations for 


the year, ending May 31. 
aprill3 6t F. W. HOLLAND. 





Tr Tae Annvuat Meerine or THe CurLpReEN’s Mis- 
sion. The Sape intendents of ‘he various Sunday Schools 
are hereby notified that their Annual Meeting for the choice 
of Officers will take place, as provided by the Constitution, 
on Wednesday next, Ist proximo, that being “ the first Wed- 
nesday in May.” 

The Meeting will be held at No. 1 Otis Place, at 74 o'clock, 
P. M.; at which time, a report of the doings of the past 
year will be read. 

Per order, 

Boston, April 27. 


GEORGE MERRILL, Secretary. 





MARRIAGES, 








In this city, by Rev Chandler Robbins, Mr Thomas D. 
Hatch of Cambridge, to Harriet L. Barnard of Boston. 

April 14, by Rev R. © Waterston, Mr A. C. Stearns to 
Mi-s H. A. Gould, both of Bost. n. 

On Tuesday evening, by Kev Dr Young, Mr Ezekiel L. 
Bascom to Miss Theresa L. Ballard, both of Gill, Mass. 

Avril 2ist, at the Church of the Saviour, by Rev R. C. 
Waterston, Mr William Hol: to Miss Eliza A. Brown, all of 
Boston. 

In Waipole, April 21, Mrs Nabby, widow of the late Har- 
vey Clapp, Esq., 5°. 

In Brighton, on Sunday evening, by Rev Mr Whitney, 
Cyrus Phillips of England, to Miss Sarah E. Felton of Cam- 
bridge. 

In New York, April 18, by Rev Dr Dewey, Mr Charles 
E. Strong to Miss Eleanor B., daughter of the late William 
S. Fearing. 

In Rockport, by Rev Wakefield Gale, Mr Danie! T. Tarr 
to Miss Mary P. Smith, al! of R. 

In Portsmouth, N. H., April 16, by Rev A. P. Peabody, 
Mr Jacob Symonds of Beverly, to Mrs Elizabeth Wheeler, 
of this city. 

In Plymouth, N. H.,Mr James K Ford of Little Fa'ls, 
N. Y., to Miss Louisa Livermore, daughter of Hon. Arthur 
Livermore. 

In Harrisburg, Pa., April 14, John Linn Boyd, member 
of Congress from Kentucky, to Miss Ann L. Dickson of 
Ebensburg, Pa., a relative of Vice resident Fillmore. 








DEATHS. 











In this city, April 22, Charles B., only child of Charles B. 
and Sarah E. Kingman, | year 4 months. 

April 17, Wm. Henry, youngest son of Chas. F. and Eliza 
T. Leavitt, 4 yrs. 

April 13, Susannah Melzard, formerly of Salem, 76—a 
faithful domestic for 50 years in one family, 

April 23, Mrs Sarah E., wife of Mr James H. Champney, 
and daughter of John B. Wells, Esq., 33. 

In Brighton, 6th inst, Mrs Althina Eager, 52. 

In East Needham, Mrs Catharine C. Whitaker, wife of 
Edgar K. Whitaker, Esq 

In Ma:blehead, April .4, Mrs Mary, widow ef the late 
Robt Hooper, Esq., 81. 

Jan. 24, on his return from California, George F. Amory 
of Dorchester, Mass. 

In Chelsea, April 17, Mrs Rhoda, wife of B. F Delano, 34. 

In Lancaster, April 10, Mrs Elizabeth Walton, 64, daugh- 
ter of the lute Davis Whitman, E-q , both formerly of Bos- 
ton. 

In Salem, April 17, Peter E. Webster, 66. 

In Marblehead, April 10, Mr John Hooper, 76 yrs 5 mos. 

In Portsmouth, N. H., Mr Elisha Hill, 74. 

In New Bedford, Cornelius Grinnell, 92, father of Hon. 
Joseph Grinnell of Massachusetts, Hon. Moses H. Grinnell, 
and Henry Grinnell, Esq., of New York. 

In Bridgeport, Ct., Hon. Marsh Moore, formerly a prac- 
ticing attorney in this city, 57. 

At Avon Springs, Livingston Co., N. Y., April 19, Mr 
Samuel Salisbury, eldest son of the late Samuel Salisbury of 
Boston. 

In Griggsville, I., Mrs Elizabeth, wife of Aaron Tyler, 
Esq., of G., and daughter of the late Capt Ezia Ober of 
Beverly, Mass., 59. 

At sea, on 2d March, of yellow fever, Henry A., only son 
of Henry Edwards of this city, late » member of the Fresh- 
mau Class of 49 at Harvard Univerity, 17. 





OBITUARY. 

Died in New Bedford, Wittuiam Roten, Jr., aged 90 
years 6 months. 

We are unwilling to record the death of this venerable 
and excellent man without one passing word beside his 
grave. He posses-ed beyond any one we ever saw, a mild 
patriarchal dignity of person and demeanor. Time and 
again as we have looked on his noble presence and his fea- 
tures lighted up with a calm, benevolent intelligence, we 
have thought, Thus must the Patriarch of old have appear- 
ed sitting before the door of his tent. There were 
united in him ina singular degree the three great quali- 
ties which make a man of worth,—i tegrity, benevolence 
and a cheerful piety. After a life of fourscore and ten 
years he passed away without a stain on his character and 
attended by the honor, love and veneration of rich and poor» 
of the aged and the young. His death was the fitting con- 
clusion of such a life. After benedictions and farewells for 
all assembled around him, he closed his hands on his breast 
and gently fell asleep. It was the setting of the sun, which 
descends below our horizon to rise on a brighter world. 


—— 


Died, in Southborough, on the 22d of March last, Rev. 
Jeroboam Parker, formerly minister of the first Parish in 
that town, at the advanced age of eighty-one years. Mr. 
Parker was a native of Southborough, where he was born 
in 1769. He graduated at Harvatd College in 1797, and was 
ordained as the third minister of the first Church in South- 
borough, Oct. 9th, 1799. During twenty-six of thirty-three 
years of his ministry, he was the sole minister of the town. 
On the | th of July, 1827, at the invitation of the town, he 
delivered a historical discourse commemorative of the 100th 
anniversary of its incorporation, which was published by 
request of the inhabitants. I+ 1806 the town erected a new 
House for Public Worship, and the sermon which he preach- 
ed at the Dedication was also published. He resigned his 
office as minister in 1832, and at the same time ceased to 











The rents are estimated at $35,000 per annum. 


perform the functions of the ministry. He has ever since 


UNDAY Schoo! Libraries. BENJ. H. GREENE, 124 
tS Washington street, is now collecting a very extensive 
assortment of approved Books for Sunday Schools, to 
which he solicits the attention of those interested. 


Among those just from the Press, are 


Fanny*and her Mother. 
Pictures of by gone days. 
Mary Gray. 

Stories of School Boys. 
Daisy- "ingle. 

Soldier's Daughter. 
Cousin Chara. 

Stories from Life. 


Village Boys, &c. 3t ‘april27 





ERMONS. Sermons, by the Archdeacon Manning, 8vo. 
¥ Se mons, by the Rev. John Keble, with a Preface on 
the present position of English Churchmen. 

Hursey’s “ermons, mostly Academical, 8vo. 
Discourses on Prophecy, by John Davidson. 
Sermons, preached at Bishop’s College, Calcutta, by the 
Rev. A. W Street. 
Marriott's Sermons. 
Jacobson’s Sermons. 
Sermons, by C. 1. Monsell, M. A. 
Clarke’s Sermons, 10 vols 
Farindon’s Sermons, 4 vols, 8vo. &c., &c. 
For sale by LITTLE & BROWN, 
april27 112 Washington st. 





TEW Manual for Sabbath Schools. A Manual of Chris- 
tian Doctrine and Institutions with answers in the 
language of Scripture, for the use of Bible Classes, Sunday 
Schools and Private Christians, by Rev. Arthur B. Fuller. 
Wik be published, the Ist of May, by 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
11] Washington st. 


april27 lis20s 





EW Book on Consumption. Consumption Curable 
and its Treatment, by Win. M. Cornell, M.D. 100 
pages. Price 25 cents. 

This day published by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
april27 lis20s 111 Washington st. 





WHE Subscriber wishes to receive five or six children 
into his family, during the Summer months, to educate, 
from the ages of nine to thirteen. For terms, and other 
particular-, apply to ENRY F. EDES. 
Woburn, April 18. 


PRIVATE SCHOOL. 


MHE Subscriber will commence on Monday, April Ist, a 
private Schoo! for Boys 12 years of age and upwards, 
at his room, basement of Chauncy Place Church. His 
number will be limited to twelve, and he will receive only 
such Boys as either do not intend to go to College, or do 
not care to enter before the age of fifteen or sixteen. He 
will continue to take older private pupils of either sex, and 
to prepare young men for advanced standing in Col'ege. 
aprilé isim W. P. ATKINSON. 


eptf 








FURNITURE MANUFACTORY. 


D. WHITMORE, manufactures Furniture in all the 
e@ Fashionable Styles of the day —in a plain manner, at 
a moderate price, or elaborately finished and at high 
Cost,—of Walnut, Rosewood, Mahogany, &c. 
A Variety of Furniture and Upholstery Goods always on 
hand. Drapery Curtains, Shades, &c., put up in the most 
approved manner. Carpets made—Repairing, Re-polish- 
ing, &c., promptly attended to. 

344 Washington, corner of Hayward Place, up stairs. 
march2 6mis 





WIE Subscriber, living on a Farm pleasantly and salu- 
briously situated, 31 miles from Boston, (easily acces- 

sible by Railroad and Stage) wishes to take into his family 

6 or 8 boys, of ages from & to 12. His best efforts will be 

devoted to promote their health, improvement, and pro- 

gress in their studies. 

For further particulars, inquiry may be made by letter. 





RICHARD 8. EDES 
Bolton, Worcester Co., Jan. 7th, 1850. 
janl9 lisostf 
POTHECARY. SMITH & MELVIN, 325 


Washington street, under Amory Hall, continue 
to g've particular attention to the prescripta of Phyai- 
cians and the medical requisitions of families. Confin- 
ing themselves as they do principally to the legitimate 
business of the apothecary or scientific and practical 
Pharmacy, and having unusual facilities for importing 
and selecting their medicines, customers may be assur 
ed of the purity and genuineness of every article dis 
pensed at their establishment. june 


Samuel Ingalls, M. D. 


TREATMENT OF LUNG DISEASES, 
and others, not cured by medicine alone. 
R_ S. INGALLS, whose popular lectures on 
Consumption and chronic diseases, have been de 
livered throughout New England, is now permanently 
located in Boston. 
Office and Residence, No. 15 Montgomery {Place 
near the Tremont House. istf nov4 








LAWRENCE ACADEMY. 


Sie Term begins April 18. Tuition in Latin, Greek 
and English, $4. In each Modern Language, #1 ,33 ex- 
tra. Music, $10. Pencil Drawing, $3. Crayon, $4. 
Board from $2, to $2,50 per week. A Course of Lectures 
on Geology is expected trom Mr. David A. Wells of the 
Lawrence Scientific School. Catalogues will be forwarded 
on application to the Principal. : , 
JAMES MEANS, Principal. 

Groton, March 16th, 1850. 4w 


BOSTON SUNDAY SCHOOL HYMN BOOK. 


UST published, by B. H. GREENE, 124 Washington 
J street, anew edition of ‘The Boston Sunday School 
Hymn Book,” by Lewis G. Pray, Esq. This Book has De- 
votional services, andis now in popular use. 

april20 3 








NGLISH Laid Letter Paper. A supply of English 
Laid, Cold Pressed Letter Paper. a favorite article 
with Professional Men. Just received and for sale low, by 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
111 Washington st. 


april20 lis20s 





EW Edition, Mr. Barto\’s Sermons. Discourses on the 

Chris ian Spirit and Life, by Rev. C. A Bartol, anew 
edition, with an introduction of 50 pages. This day pub- 
lished by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 


april20 lis2o8 111 Washington st, 





EV. William Cushing wishes to receive into his fami- 
ly at Bedford, two children between the ages of 8 and 
12 years, to educate. 
Refer to Hon. James Savage and Mon. Luthe 
Boston: and Prof. C. C. Felton, Cambridge. 
Bedford, March 16,1 850. 
NURNESS’ Domestic Worship. Domestic Worship 
by William H. Furness, DD A new edition, form- 
ing Volume 2, of the Cheap Religious Library. Price 50 
cents. This day published by 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
111 Washington st 


Cushing 





march9 lis2os 





EW Edition—Stars and the Earth. CROSBY & 

NICHOLS, publish this day,—The Stars and eh 
Earth, or Thvughts on Space, ,Time, and Eternity, second 
edition—25 cents. 





AY’ Review of Websrer’s Speech. A Letter to Hon. 
J Wm. Nelson, M. C., on Mr. Webster’s Spech, from Wm. 
published by 


Jay. Price $1 00a hundred. This da 
& NICHOLS, 


CROSB 
lis208 





march30 


ONLY 10 CENTS A ROLL. 
Economy is the Order of the Day. 
Lapies Save tHe Pieces. 


R. BELLOWS takes pleasure in saying to such 

Housekeepers as wish to insure their domestic uaf- 

fairs against future accidents, that his paste for the repair of 

broken Glass, China, Earthen, Porcelain, Marble, é&c., is 

still at their service, and it will effectually heal all the ills 
that Crockery is heir to, if applied properly. 

All articles, as soon as repaired are restored to their orig- 
inal usefulness, and can be used immediately. The original 
sound is always restored to the urticle repaired ; the paste 
can be used by a child ; it is a substance of itse f and needs 
no preparation. Large pitci@rs with broken handles, and 
Glass Lamps may be repaired with safety. 

Travelling Agents and Country Merchants supplied on 
reasonable terms. Principal office, 


158 WASHINGTON STREET, 


near the Washington Coffee House. 


7 He also repairs China, Earthen, Porcelain, and arti- 
cles of every description, in «a beautiful manner, and war- 
rants them firm as new, at the above place. The | adies 
are delighted with his operations. march23 

“ BEYOND QUESTION THE BEST.” 

SS LARGE DICTION ARY, containing 
more than 100,000 words, with correct orthography 
and pronunciation, by Joseph E. Worcester, LL.D. of Cam- 
bridge, Mass. Testimony of eminent scholars who have ex- 
amined and who use this dictionary :—“ Its vocabulary is 
ee rag more comprehensive than that of all preceding 
ngli h dictionaries united ; we comfidently recommend it 
as containing an ample and caref } view of the pres€nt state 
of our language.” —|Judge McLean, Judge Woodbury, Dr. 
Potter, Presidents Sparks, Woods, Lord, Hitchcock, Hop- 
kins, Hale, Humphrey, Swain, Lindsley ; Profes-ors Stuart, 
Willard, Park, Channing, Longfellow ; Dr. Dunglison, av- 
thor of Medical Dictionary ; F. Bowen, editor of North 
American Review, and others. “ W: "s Dicti vy, 
is beyond question, the best extant ; it is so regarded by the 
majority of scholars in New Eng! nd, and cannot but be so 
proounced by every intelligent critic who will under ake 
a careful and candid comparison.”—(Rochester American. 
“ The best publication of the kind ever issued in English "— 
Boston Post. The writings and speeches of Daniel Web- 
ster, Henry Clay, Geo. Bancroft, Irving, Prescott, and of 
American statesmen and scholars generally, conform to 

this Dictionary. WILKINS, CARTER & CO., 

march23 Publishers, 16 Water street. 


FAMILY LINEN SHEETING 
—ALL WIDTHS,— 
BENJ.& E. JACOBS & CO., 
No. 230 Washington Street, 


AVE just received a full assortment of the best Fami- 

Ml ly Linen Sheeting, a'1 widths, from 9-8 to 124 
wide, of their own importation. Purchasers in want of a 
first rate article, at lowest prices, are invited to examine 
the assortment. 

Also, a few more cases extra stout fabric Undressed Lin- 
ens, for Shirting, Collars and Srontings, from their old 
Bleachery—Goods that have invariably given entire satis- 
faction. 6wis march 16 


TOWELLING, NAPKINS, &c. 
BENJ. & E. JACOBS & Co., 
No. 236 Washington Street, 


HAS. received a full assortment of Towelling ; Dinner 
a and Chamber Napkins; extra fine white Linen 
Doilies ; Col’d Bordered French Napkins ; extra fine Over- 
lay Damask ; @ good quality of Huck. Diaper, at 12} cents 
per yard ; Medical Huck, of an extra stout fabric. 

Hotels ca. be supplied wth low-p iced Napkins, very 
cheap Purchasers will probably find the best assortment 
of Towelling and Napkins of all qualities, at the very 
lowest prices, either at wholesale or retail. 

march16 is6w 














POPULAR SERIES OF S. S. MANUALS. 


1 Cuannixo’s Catecuism, for Young Children, 11th 
@ edition. Price 50 cents per dozen. 

2. The Worcester Association CaTecnism,—con- 
taining first, The Elements of Religion and Morality. 
Second, Questions and Answers, chiefly Historical, in the 
Old Testament. Third, Questions and Answers on” the 
New Testament, 15th edition, $1 00 per dozen. 

3. The Curistian Catecutsm, or Lessons from the 
Old and New Testaments, on Religion and Morality. @1 20 
per dozen. 

4. Bisce Biocrarny in the form of Que-tions, with 
reference to Scripture for answers. $1 20 per dozen. 

Published by 8. G. SIMPKINS, 124 Washington street. 

aprill3 





THE NEW ENGLAND 
POULTRY BREEDER. 


Pas published, and for sale at ail Bookstores in town 
aud country, a new work, entitled 


THE N. E. POULTRY BREEDER, 
Witk 25 accurate E:gravings of Fowls. 


This is a practical work, and should be in the hands of 
every farmer and poulterer. 


7 PRICE 25 CENTS ONLY. 2 


The Trade supplied on liberal terms. 
one address, by mail, for One Dollar. 
Address the Publishers, R. B. FITTS & CO. 
“American Unien” Office, 
22 School Street. Boston. 


ECCLESIASTICAL AND CHURCH HISTORY. 


URTON'S Ecclesiastical History of the first three cen- 
turies, 8vo. 

Neander’s G neral Thurch History, 4 vols. 8vo. 
Collier’s Ecclesiastical History of Great Britain, 9 vols, 
8vo. 
Jortin’s Ecclesiastical History, 2 vols, 8vo. 
Fuller’s Church History, Worthies, &c., 8 vols. 8vo, calf. 
Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical History, ancient and modern, 4 
vols, 8vo, caf. 
#utler’s History of English, Scotch and Irish Cathotics, 
since the Reformation. 
Bede’s Ecclesiastical History of England, 12mo, calf. 

For sale by LITTLE & BROWN, 
march30 112 Washington st. 


18000 OXFORD BIBLES AND TESTAMENTS. 


ITTLE & BROWN, 112 Washington street, have 
just received from the Publisher«, 2+ Cases of Oxrorp 
BiBLes and Testaments, comprising the following varie- 
ties :— 
Pearl, 24mo., plain and il/uminated, with and without clasps. 
Ruby, 24mo., mor. gilt, with clasp. 
Ruby 48mo., 1 and 2 vols..in morocco case. 
Minion 24mo., roan and mor., with and without clasps. 


Five Copies to 


march30 2m 
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TESTAMENTS. 
Minion, 24mo., roan, gilt. 
Pearl 32mo., “ “ 


Diamond 48mo., “ “ 


CARPETS. 


FOR THE SPRING TRADE. 


Wm. P. Tenny & Co.,, 


CARPET HALL, 


Over the Maine ailroad Dapot, 
HAYMARKET SQUARE, 


An now receiving from al] the principal English and 
American manufacturers, 


CARPETINGS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
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Velvet, apestry, Brussels, Three-Ply, 
Super and xtra Fine 
MEDIUM AND COMMON 


INGRAIN CARPETINGS, 


variety of style and fabric, comprising many new and beau- 
tiful designs. 


W.P. T. & CO. are Agents for the TAPLEYVILLE 
CARPETS, which will be found worthy of the attention of 
the trade. 

PAINTED FLOOR CLOTHS, 
from 2 to 24 feet wide—a large assortment. 
STRAW MATTINGS, WOOL AND COTTON 
BOCKINGS, RUGS, MATS, &c. 





_ o> Ship-owners, Hotel-keepers, and Families are respect 
fully invited to call and make their selections. 
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CHURCH ORGANS. 


HAs every facility for manufactur’ng and purchas- 
ing to the best advantage, with experienced and _ skil- 
fol workmen, in all branches of the business, together with 
a factory, which for size and adaptation to the business, is 
unequalled in New England, we can furnish organs with 
from four to sixty stops, at the shortest notice, and at the 
lowest prices possible, for truly first rate instruments. 

The following well known organs are among the many 
from this manufactory, viz. 

Salem Street Church, Boston, Rev. Dr. Edward Beecher, 
with 40 stops. 

St. Joseph’s Catholic Church, Roxbury, Rev. P. O’Beirne, 
with 40 stops. 

Congregational Church, Bath, Rev. Ray Palmer, with 28 
stops. 
Congregational Church in St. Johnsbury, Vt., with 27 





stops. 

Unitarian Church, Salem, Mass., Rev. Mr. Frothingham, 
with 23 steps. 

Unitarian Church, Brookline, Mass., Rev. Mr. Knapp, 
with 34 stops. 

Baptist Church, Cleaveland, Ohio, with 28 stops. 

St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, Philadelphia, Rev. Mr. 
Newton, with 49 stops. 

Second Baptist Church, St. Louis, Missouri, with 34 
stops. 

Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., Rev. H. W. Beecher, 


with 46 stops. 
WM. B. D. SIMMONS & Cu., 
36, 38, 40 Causeway Street, Boston. 
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TADIES AND GENTLEMEN 
—WILL FIND aT— s 
BENJ. & E. JACOBS & CO’S, 
No. 230 Washington Street, 


LARGE assortment of every description of Linen 
Cambric Hdkfs, from the lowest priced to the very 
best quality imported, being of their own importation, and 
can be warranted pure Linen, among which are a good arti» 
cle at 12: cts. per hdkf,—extra large size at 25 cts. per hdkf. 
Also, Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Mourning Hdkfs. 
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MOUNT PLEASANT CLASSICAL BUARD- 
ING-SCHOOL, AMHERST, MASS., 


EV. J. A. Nasn, Principal. The Sum 
R this School will ~ on Wed sey, Ree J S 


May. For particulars, address the Principal, at Mount 
Pleasant. 
WORCESTER’S HISTORY, 
A NEW EDITION, 


ROUGHT down to the present time and printed from 
entirely new Stereotype Plates, 418 pp. 12mo. 











WM. J. REY | 
P cas NOLDS & CO., Publishers. 
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NEW SACRED MUSIC BOOK, 


With Special exercises and Adaptations to Sings 
ing Schools and Choir Practice ; entitled 
MIE BAY STATE COLLECTION. by OHN 
1 son, Organist at Park Street Church ay eos 
Oscoop, Organist at Winnissimmet Church, Chelseay and 
Somner Hitx, Organist at Old South Church Boston _ 
One of the most complete Collections of Sackep Music 
— eager. » eae the wants of all Christian Denomi- 
nations, to the ous occasions of P ongrega 
tional and Social Worship. rato 
The work contains a large amount of Music, embracing a 
great variety of Psalm and Hymn Tunes, Anthems, Chants 
Choruses, and Set Pieces, Original and Selected. The 
iELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES are arranged in such a manner, 
that a full set of Exercises are presented for the practice of 
Elementary Classes, thus saving the labor of writing Black- 
board Lessons, and greatly facilitating the progress of a 
Class. In uddition to an unusually great variety of New 
Music, mos: of the Old Standard Tunes are contamed in the 
work, published in a form which occupies but little room. 
The Anthems are of a very popular character, great care 
having been exercised in their selection and arrangement.— 
A set of SoLrrecoio Exercises, for training ¢ hoirs, is 
embraced in the work, and also a CnorisTer’s INDEX, 
which contains the first line of a large portion of the Hymns 
nh common use, with references to the Tunes in this work 
ey rated oe 
e Editors of this work, from many years’ ex 
Teachers and Conductors of Music in Fans of tne. ‘a 
pal churches of Boston, have had unusual opportunities for 
Z -* d with the wants of Choirs and Schools. 
The views of many experienced teachers, residing in various 
parts of the country, have also been consulted, and it is be- 
lieved that no work has ever been offered which will ena- 
ble teachers to instruct their classes with equal facility and 
success. The Chorister’s Index is adapted with particular 
reference to the Church Psalmody, Psalms and Hymns by 
the General Association of Connecticut, Watts’ and Select 
Hymns, and many others. 


07 Teachers and others are requested to examine the 
work. 


I have been constantly using the Bay State Collection 
since ‘ts publication, in several Singing Schools, and I most 
cheerfully recommend it as the best adapted and most con- 
venient book for Sopene that I have ever met with. I 
give it a decided preference over any similar publication, 
and believe the preference will be sustained by all who will 
make tria] ofits merits. It greatly relieves the labor of the 
teacher, simplifies the course of instruction and facilitates 
the progress of the pupils. J. ©. Cram, 

Teacher of Music. 

Messrs. Wilkins, Carter & Co., Gentlemen,— After ex- 
aming several new Musical Publications, 1 am convinced 
that The Bay State Collection is preferable to them all. I 
shall therefore adopt it in my schools the coming season.— 
aye one Ly oa on Tuesday evening, I am requested 

© procure them, etc. . 

Newburyport, Oct. 1849. cee Oh noe 

Having had several opportunities of hearing the exercises 
tunes and and pieces in the “Bay State Collection of Church 
Music,” and having given it a thorough examination, we un 
hesitatingly pronounce it to be a work admirably adapted to 
the wants of Choirs and Singing Schools. Its arrangement 
of the Elementary Department is entirely new, and such as 
will, in our opinion, greatly facilitate the labors of Teachers 
of Singing Schools who may adopt it as their text-book.— 
The selection of ( hurch Music which it contains is not sur 
passed by any work with which we are acquainted. 

Tuomas J. Gurney, 
Teacher of Music, East Abington, Mass. 
E . 8. WrirHineTon, 
Chorister and Conductor of the Music at Old South Church 


Boston. 
Just published by WILKINS, CARTER & Co., Boston, 
and for sale by the Booksellers generally. novld 











State Mutual 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
WORCESTER. 
UARANTFED CAPITAL $100,000. 
Hon. JOHN DAVIS, President. 
Hon. Isaac Davis, 
Hon. Sreruen Satispury, 


DIRECTORS. 


Hon. E. Washburn, 

Hon Alex. De Witt, 

Hon. John Brooks, 

Charles W. Wilder, 

Hon. Henry W. Cushman, 

Henry Chapin, Fsq. 

Freeman Upham, Esq. 

El sha P. Fearing, Esq. 

Joseph A. Denny, Fsq. 
Clarendon Harris. 

WiLiiam Dickinson, Treasurer. 

This Company commenced issuing Policies of Assurance 

on the Ist of June, 1845, and in four years have issued 1893 

Policie-, and received $135,821 59 in premiums. 

Premiums of Assurance for One Hundred Dollars. 


Annual Payments.~ 7~Annual Payments. 


} Vice Presidents. 


Hon. A. D. Foster, 

Ichabod Washburn, 

John Milton Earle, 

John Green, M. D. 

Benj. F. Heywood. M. D. 

Charles Washburn, Esq. 

Joseph Sargent, M. D. 

C. L. Putnam, 

William Dickinson, Esq. 
H. N. Bigelow. 


Age. For7 yrs. For Life. Age. For7 yrs. For Life. 
15 $0 66 $110 40 1 37 2 38 
20 68 1 24 43 * 39 7 50 
25 83 144 46 1 37 276 
28 95 1 59 50 153 3 25 
31 99 172 54 213 3 96 
34 1 06 188 58 317 489 
37 122 2 07 60 3 63 5 42 


In addition to the above premiums, a deposit of 6 per 
cent. on the premiums will be required ; and a deposit note 
varying at che different ages from 15 to 30 per cent. on the 
premiums, 


A pplications for Assurance may be made at the Office of 
the Company, at the Central Bank, in Worcester, and to 
the Agents in New England, New York, New Jersey 
Pennsylvania, and Ohio. ‘ 
NATIU’L. FORD, 21 State Street, Agent for Boston. 
CLARENDON HARRIS, Secretary. 
Worcester, February, 1850. feb23 


Teachers’ Institute, 


RRANGEMENTS have been made for holding a 
, Teacners’ Institute in the Town of Framingham, 
in the County of Middlesex, to commence on Moxpay, the 
15th of April, at 10 o’dlock, A. M., and to continue until 
he afternoon of Saturday, of the same week. 


The following Regulations are to be observed. 


1. All applicants must present themselves punctually at 
the time specified for the meeting. 
2. The Institute is designed for those who are teachers in 
Public Schools in Massachsetts, or who have a reasonable 
prospect of becoming such within a year from the time 
when such Institute shall be held. 


3. Each applicant must come provided with a Bible, 
Pen, Ink, and Paper, a Slate and Pencil, Geography and 
Atlas, the Reading Book most generally used by the highest 
class in the “chools of the neighborhood where he resides, 
(and it would be well to bring more than one hind,) Dic- 
tionary, and a blank book for taking notes. 
_ The expense of Instruction, Lectures, Room, Lights, &c., 
is defrayed by the Comonwealth, and the supervision and 
government of the Institute, are placed by the Board of 
Education in the hands of its Secretary. 
_ School Committees, and all the friends of Common 
Schools, are respectfully and earnestly requested to render 
such aid as may seem to tuem proper and just, to facilitate 
the attendance of the inembers of the Institute. 
Teachers, by applying to John J. Marshall—at Marshall] 
& Boynton’s Bookstore—will be directed to families where 
they will be gratuitously entertained. 

BARNAS SEARS, 
Secretary of the Board of Education. 
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AN ENTIRE NEW STOCK OF 


CARPETING S 


FOR SALE AT THE 


WAREHOUSE 


Henry Pettes & Co., 


No. 224 Washington Street, 
CORNER OF SUMMER 8T., 
1000 Pieces of Superfine Three-Ply, and elegant 
Brussells and Tapestry Carpetings, 
in every variety of beautiful colors and figures. 
500 Pieces of very low-priced Carpetings, for 
Offices, Chambers, &c. 


In the assortment are more than one hundred 


NEW AND SPLENDID PATTERNS 


of Carpetings, all of which are warranted 


Perfectly Fast Colors. 
PAINTED 


FLOOR OL1L-CLOTHS, 


of all widths and prices. 


Purchasers of Carpets will find in our Warehouse a com- 
plete assortment of every article necessary to furnish a 
house in the plainest or most elegant manuer, and always at 


LOW PRICES. 
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PINKERTON ACADEMY, 


DERRY, N. H. 


MIE course of instruction and discipline in this Institu- 

tion, as conducted the last two years under the pres 
ent Principal, Rev. E. T Rowe, has been such as to give 
the Trustees the highest confidence in commending it to all 
who desire a thorough and systematic Kducation. It is the 
purpose of the Trustees to afford facilities for an Education 
inferior to those of no similar Institution. There will be 
such a division of studies between the Principal and his As- 
sociate, as to afford the fullest opportunity to illustrate the 
subjects of the respective recitations. 

The Institution has lately been furnished with a good 
Chemical and Philosophical App-ratus. Lectures illustrat- 
ing the Natural Sciences will be given weekly. 

The pupils will be, at ali times, subject to the supervision 
and control of the Principal, and no one of vicious habits or 
principles, or who does not readily comply with its estab- 
lished r-, ulations. will be retained in the Institution. 

Students can be accommodated with board in good fami- 
lies, where they will be under paternal watchfulness and 
wholesome restraint. The Depot of the Manchester and 
Lawrence Railroad is within about half a mile of the Insti- 
tution, affording easy communication with the | lace. 

There are three terms in the year of 14 weeks each. The 
next term will commence on Wednesday, April 10th. 
There will be three vacations, two of three weeks each, and 
one of four weeks after the close of the Summer Term. 
Tuition, $4 08 per Term, Board, including Washing, $1 50 


to $1 75, per week. 
JOHN PORTER } 





Executive 


JAMES THOM, Committee. 


Stis P. B. DAY, 


ORCHARD HILL SCHOOL. 


Org? Hitv Faminry Boarpine Scuoon. Mr. and 
Mrs. Mack, formerly of Cambridge, have opened their 
Boarding School i+ a new hou-e planned and furnished ex- 
pressly for the accommodation of twelve pupils eir 
curse of instruction will embrace the Ancient and Modern 
Languages, and the English branches usually pursued in 
Academies. 

The house is situated in Watertown, near the Watertown 
and West Cambridge Depot, on the Fircnpure Raitroap, 
six miles from Boston, im the midst of extensive and diver- 
sified grounds, in the immediate vicinity of the well known 
Wellington Will, commanding a wide and beautiful pros- 
pect ; is well warmed, well ventilated, and supplied with 
an abundance of pure spring water in each story ; also a 
bathing room, containing a douche, shower bath, &c., &e. 

Music, Drawing, Dancing, &c., by the best Teaohers in 
Boston. 


The Second Quarter commences Monday Sept. 10th. 
Rereresces.—Prof. Beck, Rev. R. M. Hodges, Cam 
bridge, Jas. Brown, Esq., (Little & Brown.) Boston. 
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For further particulars, address Mr. and Mrs. Mack, care 
of 8. O. Mead, Esq., Boston. if on Be 












































































































































































































































CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 




















POETRY. 








{For the Register.) 


[The following lines were composed by Miss TOWNSEND, 
of Philadelphia, after hearing Edgar Poe’s “Raven,” read. 
Her own situation of blindness and entire helplessness, 
most touchingly alluded to, and the contrast in the spirit 
of the two poems is very striking-] 


THE DOVE. 


> Twas midnight; solemn, dark and deep! 
And vainly I had courted sleep, 

When worn with pain, with anguish toas’d, 
Hope, faith and patience nearly lost, 
Theard a sound, ® gentle sound, 

Breaking the solemn stillness round ; 

A gentle, soft and murmuring sound, 
Making the stillness more profound. 


I hushed my breath !—again it came !— 
My heart beat faster—still the same 

Low gentle murmur met my ear, 
Approaching nearer and more near ; 

A single sound, yet soft and clear, 

And strangely fraught wi.h memories dear. 


A flood of clear and silver light 

Then burst upow my raptured sight, 
Filling my littl chamber quite, 

And in that light a bird was seen 5 

Not “grim and black with state'y mien,” 
But purely white and beautiful, 

With look so mild and dutiful ; 

A lovely bird with plumage white, 

In that calm, still and clear moonlight. 


Floating 2 moment round my head 

It rested opposite ny bed, 

Beside a picture, lovelier 

Than heathen God, and holier ; 

Two beauteous babes, whose sinless cyes, 
Bespeak them still in Paradise, 

Whose loving, soft and gentle eyes, 

Tell where that land of beauty lies. 


There sat the rad ant, white-winged bird— 

1 listened, but no sound I heard— 

And then I spoke, ‘Sweet bird,” I said, 
“From what far country hast thou fled ¢ 

Whence com’st thou—and why cam’st thou here, 
Can’st thou bring aught my soul to cheer ? 
Hast thou strange news ?—speak gentle dove 
And the bird answered—“God is love.” 


” 


“They tell me so,” I faintly said, 

“But joy has flown, and hope is dead, 
And Lam sic’, and sad, and weary, 
And life is long, and dark, and dreary— 
Think not thy words my spirit move aa 


Sti}] the bird answered—“God is love.” 


“Zome dearly loved are far away, 
And some, who fondly near mestay, 
Are sick, and sad, and suffering, 
While lam weak and murmur! g. 
Each for the other grieves, and tries 
To stay the tears that fill his eyes— 
Why comes not comfort from above ?” 
Firmly, but mournfully, the dove 
Distinctly answered—“God is love.” 


I started up —““The world ” ! said, 
“Though beautiful it once was made, 
Is ful: of crime and misery now : 
Want sits on @ -Py a haggard brow: 
The warrior wields his bloody sword, 
Slaves tremble at the tyrant’s words— 
Vice honored—virtue scorned—we see, 
Why are these il s allowed to be ?” 
He raised his head, that soft-eyed dove, 
As though my bokiness he'd reprove, 
Then boweg and answered—“God is love.” 


“Forgive,” 1 said, in accents mild, 
*] would I were again a child. 

I’ve wandered from the heavenly track, 
And it is late to journey back ; 

Mv wings are clipped, I cannot soar, 

I strive to mount, but o’er and over 

My feeble wings I raise in vrin— 

1 flutter, sink aud fall again !” 

In low, but earnest tones, the dove 


sod i “p? 
Still soitly murmured—"“God is love. 


Thou mov’st me strangely, wondrous bird ! 
My soul is strongly, deeply stirred— 
My heart grows lighter—may 1 still 
My mission upon earth fulfil, 
Proving my love to God siucere, 

By doing ali my duty here ? 
Shall ; 
And shall the 
He spread his wings, that radiant dove, 


ast omissions be forgiven, 
weary rest in heaven?” 
. i“ 
And cheerly answered—"God ‘8 love. 
“Thanks, heavenly messenger,” I cried, 
“Remain that picture still be side ; 
Surrounded by the light of truth, 
Companion meet tor sinless you hj 

Thou blessed type of Love and Peace, 

My Hope and Faith thou'lt still increase— 
Be ever near me, gentle dove, 

. Tr 
I know. I feel, that ‘God is love” 





MIS( 


UNCLE JACOB 


Unele Jacob 's not an old man. A few sil- 
mav be traced among his dark 
brown hair, but otherwise he is unscathed by 
time Ii the grim fellew with the wings and 
hour-glass has touched him at all, it has been 
very gently, very politely, having neither bowed 
his form nor wrinkled his brow. 

Good Unele Jacob is something of a philoso- 
pher, and is wont sometimes on Sabbath eve- 
nings to be most genially reflective in his mood. 
Hear him 

‘* Well, niece, have you been to church to- 
day*”’ 

+ Yes, Uncle; have you 

‘¢ Yes. niece, I have been to churck. 
be sure.”’ 

** And who preached ?”’ 

“ Whol’ [Here his very quiet manner be- 
comes more animated ; just a little brightening 
of the dark eye.] ‘“ I heard the Rev. Mr. -——.’ 

‘Goodness! did you hear him, that old man?” 

‘| did,’ said the philosopher, dryly. (‘There 
js a momentary pause, after w hich Uncle Jacob 
resumes the conversation.] ‘* My old school- 
mate, Sam Blaney, sat at my side, and as soon 
as the minister rose, cried, * Humph! I wish I 
was at home.’’ 

[Another pause. Uncle Jacob speaks as 
though he were thinking aloud.} “ The prayers 
were ended, so was the singing. Sam settled 
himself to listen or to dose. He first, however, 
turning his eye to me, exclaims, ‘ I hope he'll be 
short.’ 

* Service being over, I went to my lodgings ; 
met my landlady at the parlor door, (good woman 
and good Christian too,) she accosted me with, 
who preached 

‘* The Rev. Mr. ——. 

‘* Well, you did have a tame time.” 

«“'Then [came in here, and you, niece, lifted 
both hands with, ‘Goodness! did you hear 
him?” And yet | tell you, child, it was a sound, 
excellent disevurse, replete with Bible truth.”’ 

** No doubt of it, Unele.”’ 

«No doubt, child? No. Tt was full of pious 
thoughts, well-digested and fitly framed togeth- 
pe You found it welcome, then, Uncle?” 

« Certainly | did, though it was not eloquent- 
ly delivered. To be sure the Rev. gentleman is 
far down the declivity of life.’” 

‘ But the heart in sympathy with truth finds 
it easily welcome,”* was the reply. , 

“Ah! niece, but you exclaimed with any- 
thing but approbation, * Did you hear him? that 
old man?” \nso deing you did your part to con- 
tribute to the unhealthy sentiment whieh I would 
condemn. Excitement! Excitement ! Every 
body craves it. The worldling from countless 
sources, the religion'st from his master. Now-a- 
days the minister must please the ear with his 

Jeasant voice, he must gladden the eye with his 
goodly aspect, he must look intellectual, dispose 
his toilet elegantly, and moreover be able to 
move the soul by his eloquence ; his words, 
thoughts, action and delivery must be pas 
and harmonious as the song of one who ? a 
well upon an instrument, or you exclaim, — wil 

tuously, ‘ Did your hear him: 
not say contemp i; Jacob se heck 

Another pause. nele Jacob roc se 
slowly in the large stuffed chair where he sits. 
The soft light of the anthracite coal fire illumines 
his features and sheds in the shadows of twilight 
arich glow through the apartment. Again he 
begins. glaneing at his sole listener, earnestly, 
yet there is certainly a looking sareasm In the 
corn-rs of his eyes,—‘* The crowd gathers. 
They fix their longing looks upon their minister ; 


very gleams 


7 


Yes, to 


9 


their every action exclaims, ‘ Tickle and enter- 
tain us, or we die.’ 


« Unfortunate, much abused preacher! ‘The 
demand so constantly made for this stimulating | 
process no mortal can sustain. Tt must be that | 
the pulpit is the only source of intellectual life, 
we so besiege it. Is the sermon the all-engross- 
ing part of public worship? worship / entertain- 
ment, rather. What do we worship! ‘ You 
was not there to preach, and so I lost nothing | 
by being absent,’ said a sentimental lady to her | 
favorite minister. Lost nothing ! I doubt wheth- | 
er she has ever gained any thing. All her days | 
has she attended the sanctuary, and has yet to) 
learn that she goes to meet and worship God, not 
to hear man.”’ : 

But surely, uncle, you will not say that all | 
preaching is alike, and that it matters not whom 
we hear ¢”’ ; ; 

** No, I say not that; but this I say—there is | 
in religious truth a sacredness and a preciousness | 
which needs not the foreign adjuncts of which I 
have been speaking. The desire for entertain- 
inent from the pulpit must be felt by the preach- 
er. As a result, at the very age when our 
fathers were in the zenith of their usefulness, 
feeding the people with the ripened fruit of their 
mature wisdom, the venerable minister of the 
present day must be laid aside ; he is no longer 
considered capable of active usefulness. Consign- 
ed to neglect, should he come forward on any- 
public occasion, he is met with, ‘ T here—Mr. 

is going to speak—I hope he’ll be short! 

Uncle Jacob waxed eloquent. He proceeded : 

** Now, I say, God be thanked for old men,— 
for their quiet goodness, their serene wisdom, 
their gentle conservative influence. However 
men may slight them, God will never leave his 
church without them. Woe to the age, the na- 
tion, or the church that contemns the counsels of 
the aged! Alas for the youth, who, whatever 
|be his education or accomplishments, is not 
taught to honor the old man, and to rise up be- 
fore the hoary head.” 

** Very true uncle.” 

‘© And yet,’’ continued he, ‘“thow often are the 
age l, especially among the public servants of the 
Most High, constrained to say to their Christian 
brethren, in a sense too mournfully literal, ‘Ty 
will very willingly spend and be spent for you, | 
though the more abundantly I Jove you the less 
I be loved.” And yet, from what source, save 
the direct teachings of God’s word and Spirit, 
can we learn such treasures of wisdom as from 
an aged saint!”’ é 

There was a pause longer than before. 

** Uncle Jacob !”’ 

‘What, child.” 

** What you have been saying, would do very 
well to read.”’ 

‘Fudge! what are you thinking of, niece?’’ 

Boston, March 26, 1850. Ms “4.6: 

[Watchman and Reflector. 








LETTERS TO GIRLS. 


bY MRS. SWISSHELM. 














WONDERS OF THE ATMOSPHERE. 


There is in a Jate number of the London Quar- 
terly a well written and instructive article on 
Humboldt’s Kosmos—which contains several in- 
teresting scientific speculations. We extract the 
description of the wonders of the atmosphere. 


‘* The atmosphere rises above us with its cathe- 
dral dome arching toward the heavens, of which 
it is the most tamiliar synonyme and*symbol. It 
floats around us like that grand object which the 
apostle John saw in his vision, ‘‘a sea of glass 
like unto crystal.” So massive is it that when 
it begins to stir it tosses about great ships like 
playthings, and sweeps cities and forests like 
snow-flakes to destruction before it; and yet it 
is so mobile that we have lived years in it before 
we can be persuaded that it exists at all, and the 
great bulk of mankind never realize the truth that 
they are bathed in an ocean of air. Its weight 
is so enormous that iron shivers before it like 
glass; yet a soap ball sails through it with im- 
punity, and the thinnest insect waves it aside with 
its wing. It ministers Javishly to all the senses. 
We touch it not, but it touches us. Its warm 
south winds bring back color to the pale face of 
the invalid ; its cool west winds refresh the fe- 
vered brow, and make the blood mantle in our 
cheeks ; even its north blast braces into new vig- 
or and hardens the children of our rugged climate. 
The eye is indebted to it for all the magnificence 
of sunrise, the full brightness of midday, the 
chastened radiance of the gloaming, and the 
clouds that cradle near the setting sun. But for 
it the rainbow would want its ‘ triumphant arch,’ 
and the winds would not send their fleecy mes- 
sengers on errands round the heavens ; the cold 
ether would not shed snow feathers on the earth, 
nor would drops of dew gather on the flowers ; 
the kindly rain would never fall, nor hail storms 
ne fog diversify the face of the sky. Our naked 
globe would turn its tanned and unshadowed 
forehead to the sun, and one dreary monotonous 
blaze of light and heat dazzle and burn up all 
things. Were there no atmosphere, the evening 
sun would in a moment set, and without warning 
plunge the earth in darkness. But the air keeps 
in her hand a sheath of his rays, and lets them 
slip but slowly through her fingers, so that the 
shadows of evening are gathered by degrees, and 
the flowers have time to bow their heads, and 
each creature space to find a place of rest and to 
nestle to repose. In the morning the garish sun 
would at once bound forth from the bosom of 
night, and blaze above the horizon ; but the air 
watches for his coming, and sends at first but one 
little ray to announce his approaci., and then an- 
other, and by and by a handful, and so gently 
draws aside the curtain of night, and slowly lets 
| the light fall on the face of the sleeping earth, 
| till her eyelids open, and, like man, she goeth 
| forth again to her labor till the evening.” 











FOR CHILDREN, 
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| 
| 
| 
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| 
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A CHILD'S EVENING TALK. 


‘*Mother, 1 don’t think I shall say my prayers 
o-night,”’ said Laura Olford, a little girl just 
|eight years old, to her mother, when she came 

into her room to say the good night words to 
jher. ‘*Why not dear?’’ said her mother. 
‘*Why mother, you have always told me, that 
I do not feel what | say, my prayers will not 


another lecture. I thought long ago that 1} 
should have to read you a long one about mind-| | 
jing your mothers. Of course, you all kuow the 
| divine command.—*Honot thy father and thy 
| mother,’’ but very few obey it. An undutiful 
child is an odious character, yet very few young 

| people feel the affection for, and show the re- if 
' 

' 

} 


} 
‘‘ What, another lecture!’ Yes, girls, | 
| 


spect and obedience to their 3 ey mn wm go to God, and I] have nothing that I want to 
coming right and beautiful. id you ever Sit oray for to-night, and will not say them until 
and think about the anguish your mother endured } somnderow.”” 
to give you being? Did you ever recount the) “ «Wei) dear,” said her mether, “let us talk 
daysand nights of care, toi!, anc anxiety, you| pith pee S ‘ . ‘ Fi 
J | over what you have done to-day. ave you hac 
| cost her? Did you ever try to measure the love | a happy day?” 
eT EE a as ep 7 
that sustaine d your infancy and guided your!" “Oh yes, mother, very happy, almost all hap- 
| youth ? Did you ever think about how much | py, let me see. I went out this morning, right 
| vy; * 
jmore youowe your mother than you will be! sher breakfast, to feed the hens. I fuund two 
lable to pay! If so, did you look sour and cross eggs in the nest, that were left yesterday, then 
| when she asked you to doanything—did you vex | | caijed all the hens around me, and fed them, 
jor disobey her? If you did, itis asin of no) 14] had a chase after the ugly black hen, that 
common magnitude, and a shame which should | jj vay quarrels with the others, because she 
jake you burn every time you think of it. Tt) wants everything herself. Then I went down 
jis a Sin that is sure to bring its reward in this! ints the garden; the sun shone so bright and 
| world, I never knew an undutiful daughter wl warm, that the walks were quite wet, but oh, it 
jmake a happy wife and mother. The feeling | yo. «, pleassut ! and the birds sung most sweet- 
that enables any one to be unkind to a mother, | ly, and I found some dear litle snowdrops. I 
rr make her who ae wretched af on brought some in, you know, to you, mother, and 
|If you should lose your mother, you can littl | the crocuses were budded, and something red, 
’ | just coming up, that I know must be my rose 
jundutiful word, every neglect of her wishes, ; peony. I had a beautiful time down in the gar- 
will haunt you. . | den, mother!” 
| I could never tell you how I sometimes feel in | *T saw you, dear, froin the parlor window, 
re nheri : “e . > aot ° . = d , . ’ 
|remembering instances of neglect to my mother. | 414 | thought that you and the birds and the 
land yet, thanks to her care, I had the naime of | flowers were all happy together.” 
being a good .¥° She told a before | ‘‘T staid out until you called me, mother, to 
poh aces Scns oy ue 1 poo = ‘d a asa get ready to go to school, and look over the les- 
jot disobedience, anc woutd not resign the mete | — te al eka s ee 
lorv of her approbation for the plaudits of a world son I learned last evening. | said all ny les 
“te! 7 : : : >} sons well at school, but something happened 
jeven though I knew it was her love that hid the | that I ought to have told you; I did wrong onze 
l faults, and magnified all that was good. I know) | other yes, twice. I had forgotten w tell 
jhow many things I might have done to add to von”? 4 
|her happiness and repay her care, that I did not| - 
do; but the grave has cut off all opportunity to} 
| rectify mistakes, or atone for neglects. Never, | 


{never lay up for —- the a ae “st but I whispered to Hattie Hill, and Miss Allen 
ae 5h) Oe er Se oe Fi re | thought Hattie whispered, and called her out, 
jis wae ar ean vou possibly get ures “* mena and made her sit alone all the morning. I wish 
popes Bee ew Can ate any owe else to take) Thad said that it was 1 not Hattie; 1 wonder 
{your place about her None could have filled why I did not, mother.” 
her place to your peevish infancy and trouhiesowe | “You wom weak and ungenerous, Laura. at 
‘ ¢ , . « _ “+ a“ J 
W hen she ie her usual he alt, bw that moment; you were not willing to be re- 
}imember she is not so young and active as you proved ; you preferred that your friend should 
Wait upon her. If she wants her knitting | SEN EE unjustly. Was it not so?” 
bring it to her, not because she could noi get it} ‘Yes, mother, but I do not feel so now.’ 
|herself, but to show that you are thinking about “Ah y Swe but there is the difficulty. to feel 
| her, and love to benear her. Bring hera drink,| js ontty at the right time: we must be a 
y= ree > rarchie ore > & 7% : bad ° 7 ‘ : 
{IX re reap. pin on her kerchief, bring her shoes, | when the danger is near, we must be strong, at 
get her gloves, or do some other little things for | the moment we feel the temptation to do wrong : 
her? No matter how active and healthy she | het fsish yout stoty. deer.” 
j;may be, or how much she may love to work, she | Well” Pei, ON. ds a 
dp phone 7 =",|  **Well, nothing happened that I remember, 
will Jove to have you do any httle thing that will | after that, until recess: and then Annie Blake 


} 


jdream how the memory of every unkind look or 


‘**Well, tell me now, dear, you know Lalways 
want to know all.”’ 
“lam sorry now to think of it, dear mother, 


kindness 


} 

| 
lehileéhood, | 
are, 


|show you are thinking of her. How I should 
jlike to get down on the floor, and put the stock 
lings and shoes on mother’s dear fat, white feet, 
lor to stand halfan hour combing and toying with 
lher soft, brown hair! Girls, you do not know 
lthe value of your mother, if you have not lost 
her. Nobody loves you, nobody will love vou as 
ishe does—do not be ungrateful for that love, do 
| not repay it with coldness, or a curse of coldness 
|will rest upon you, which you can never shake 
‘off. Unloved and unloving you will live and 
die, if you do net Jove and honor your father and 
mother, 
| One thing, never call either ‘ola man”? or ‘old 
woman.’’ It is quite a habit in the country for 
| young people to name their parents thus. ‘I'his 
is rude, impudent and undutiful. Any aged 
| person is an old man or woman. There should 
|be something sacred, something peculiar in the 
| word that designates parents. ‘The tone of voice 
|in which they are addressed should be affection- 
jate and respectful. A short surly answer from 
ja child to a parent falls very harshly on the ear 
jof any person who has any idea of filial piety. 


| Be sure, girls, that you each win for yourself | 


ithe name of a dutiful daughter. Itisso easy to 
|win, that noone should be without it. It is 
| much easier to be a good daughter than a good 
| wife and mother. ‘There are no conflicting in- 
jterests between parent and child, as between 
|husband and wife. A child’s duties are ‘much 
|more easily performed than a parent’s; so that 
ishe who is a good daughter may fail to be a 
good wife or mother ; but she who fails in this 
‘first most simple relation need never hope to fill 
lanother well. Be sure, then, that you are a 
lovod daughter. It is the best preparation for 
levery other station, and will be its own reward. 
| ‘The secret you dare not tell her, isa dangerous 
iseeret, and one that will be likely to bring you 
|sorrow. ‘I'he hours you spend with her will not 
‘bring you regret; and you should never feel 
jdisappointed or out of humor, for not being 
| permitted to go to some place to which you wish- 
jed togo. You should love her eo well that it 
| would not be felt a punishment to give up the 
| gayest party to remain with her. 

Nothing is more beautiful than to see a girl 
itake off her things, and sit smilingly down with 
{her mother, because she wished it. But this 
{letter is growing long, and my thoughts have 
| wandered ; so good night. Go and kiss mother, 
|as you used to do when a child, and never grow 
{too large or wise to be a child at her side. 





Tue New Marriace Law of Massachusetts 
jabolishes the publishments after the 28th day of 
| April. Notice of the intention is to be given by 
‘the parties to the Town Clerk, who issues a li- 
|cense immediately, and with this the parties can 
| repair at once to a minister or magistrate, and 
'be united. When parties go out of the State, 
!to be married, they are required within seven 
‘days of their return to file a declaration of their 
| marriage with the Town Clerk. 


(she is a great stupid girl, ever so much older 
than 1) wanted me to hear her say her spelling 
lesson, and { would’nt hear her, because | want- 
ed to play. And I spoke impatiently to her, and 
she eried.”” 

‘Too much Jike your black hen, dear, that 
always wants her own way, without caring for 
the comfort of her companions.”’ 

Laura laughed a little, though she did not 
feel much like laughing. 

‘*In the afternoon, I was very good at school, 
and spoke kindly to all, but I did'nt tell Annie 
or Hattie that I was sorry. J was sorry, but | 
| did’nt want to say so. After I came home you 
| know what I did mother, I went out with father, 
| and played with the baby, and studied my lesson 
| for to-morrow. I was pretty good, was’nt I?” 

** Yes dear, very good, but do you not find 
that you have something to pray for, now that 
you have thought over the day more? I will 
pray with you.”’ 

Mrs. Olford took Laura’s hand in hers, and 
knelt by her bedside. The words she uttered, 
were simple ; it was a review of the day, carried 
up like incense to God. She expressed thank- 
fulness for his Jove in making the birds sing, 
and the spring flowers grow; for his goodness 
in putting warm feelings in our hearts, and giv- 
ing us friends to cling to, and be kindto. She 
asked forgiveness for all that had been wrong, 
and prayed for strength to overcome selfishness 
and all temptations to do wrong, and then in 
trustful confidence, she committed her child to 
Him who watches when the mother sleeps. 
She felt that, with each word she uttered, Laura 
joined in the petition; and when her mother 
pressed her cheek, it was wet with tears. 

“Oh thank you mother,”’ said she, ‘‘how could 
I say that I had nothing to pray for to-night? I 
hope [ shall not feel so again. Before you go, 
inother, will you repeat those little verses to me 
you said the other night, ‘Angels are near?’ ”’ 
Mrs, Olford kissed her again, repeated the vers- 
es, and then left her. 


| 





“Angels are near, 
What dost thou fear ? 
Gently they'll bea’ thee 
O’er life’s wide rea ; 
Gently, —safely. 


Angels are neur, 

Dost thou not hear 

A seraph tone, 

To thee unknown, 
Warbling softly ? 


Angels are near, 
To thy soul dear, 
They call thee away 
To a clearer day, 
Cail thee fondly. 


Angels in sleep, 

Watch o’er thee keep, 

They whisper in dream 

Of things that seem 
Strange, but lovely. 





Wilt thou not follow 
Whither they go? 
They'll lead thee to light 
Through death's dark night, 
Go trustingly.” 
(S. 8. Gazette. 


HARD READING. 


**I would not read such a hard book,’’ said 
John S to David A———. ‘I read easy 
books.”’ 

‘*Father says this will improve my mind more 
than any of the story buoks,,” said David. 

‘It is not interesting—is it?’’ 

‘It grows interesting the more I read it. I 
think I shall like it very much.” 

**T tried to read a book agood deal like it, and 
it was not at all interesting. I could not keep 
my mind upon it at all. When I got to the bot- 
tom of the page, I could not tell what I had been 
reading about. I want a book to be so interest- 
ing that I cannot think of any thing else till I 
get through with it.” 

‘* Father says if my attention wanders when I 
am reading, 1 must go back and read over again 
the portion that I do not recollect. I have read 
some of the pages of this book a great many 
times before I could keep my attention fixed upon 
the thoughts contained in them.” 

“I do not wish to take so much trouble when 
I read; it makes it too hard work.”’ 

The book that David was reading when John 
spoke to hiin as above noticed, was Watts on the 
Mind—a book which contains a great many judi- 
cious rules for mental culture. David's father 
had given it his son, and requested him to read 
it carefully. It isa book which all young per- 
sons would do well to study. There are too 
many young persons, who, like John, read only 
for amusement. ‘They seldom derive much ben- 
efit from reading. Improvement, not amuse- 
ment, should be the end aimed at in all reading. 
Books which were written merely to amuse 
should be avoided. No man who loves the young 
will write with no higher object than to afford 
amusement. He will aim to communicate use- 
ful knowledge, to illustrate valuable truth, or to 
awaken pure and lofty feelings within the youth- 
tul breast. 

The young must read books on subjects which 
cannot be made interesting—that is, after the 
manner required by John, Grave works on his- 
tory, and on subjects requiring reasoning, must 
‘be read if they would have strong and well dis- 
ciplined minds. ‘Those wheread only for amuse- 
ment will have feeble minds. Those who read 
thoroughly works which compel them to fix the 
attention, and exercise their understandings to 
grasp the meaning of the author, wiil have strong 
minds. Robert Hall, before he was nine years 
old, read some of the profoundest works of the 
great Jonathan Edwards. 

Children should ask their parents to select for 
them such books as are best adapted to prumote 
the growth of mind. 


THE TREE THAT NEVER FADES. 


PROGRESSIVE PENMANSHIP, 
PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL, 
FOR THE USE O® SCHOOLS. 
By N. D. Goutp, 

Author of “ Beauties of Writing,” “ Writing Master's As_ 
sistant.” 

HE Author of the above work is a well-known pen- 

man, whose great experience in execution and instruc- 

tion eminently qualifies him to devise a system of Penman- 

ship adapted both to the wants of Schools, and for the ex- 
ercise of the experienced Penman. 

The copies are arranged in progressive series, and are 
likewise so diversified by the introduction of variations in 
style, as to command the constant attention and exercise 
the ingenuity of the learner, thus removing some of the 
most serious obstacles to the success of the teacher. They 
are divided into five series, intended for the like number ot 
books, and are so arranged that a copy always comes over 
the top of the page on which it is to be written. 

There are ninety-six copies, presenting, in the first p'ace, 
a regular inductive system of Penmanship for ordinary busi- 
hess purposes, followed by examples of every variety of Or- 
namental Writing. 

The admirable and natural plan of the work, the beauty 
of its execution, the super.or quality of the paper, and its 
cheapness, must commend it to the favorable regard of 
every one. 

Teachers, Scnoo. Committees, and others interested, 
are invited to examine this series, which is confidently pre- 
sented as superior, in plan and execution, to any book of 
the kind heretofore published. 

Just published by 
GOULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, 
feb16 59 Washington street. 


New Fashionable Upholstery 
AND FURNITURE STORE 
EDWARD HIXON, 

170 Washington Street, Boston, 
Lge inform his friends and the public that 

addition to his Store No. 71 Cornhill, he ha 
taken the spacious building 170 Washington Street, op 
posite Bromfield Street, where will be found at a 
times the 
CHOICEST COLLECTION OF UPHOLSTERY 

GOODS AND CABINET FURNITURE, 

Manufactured from the best of stock. Particular at- 
tention paid to the seasoning of wood and putting to- 
gether all kinds of PARLOR, LIBRARY AND 
CHAMBER FURNITURE, in fashionable style, and 
in such faithful manner as to stand furnace heat. 





E. H. would also inform his friends that he has 
made an arrangement with Mr. ABRAHAM KIM- 
BALL of Salem, of the late firm of Kimball & Sargent, 
to superintend the Store 170 Washington Street. 


§XG- Tn accordance with the above arrangement, the 
subseriber has removed to Boston, 170 Washington 
Street, where he will be pleased to wait upon his 
friends and old patrons, and execute any orders that 
they may entrust to his care. 


dec2 ABRAHAM KIMBALL. 


WR - 1 
Stained and Ornamented Glass. 
4. .M. OME. 
No. 16 Atkinson Strzet, Boston, 

anufactures STAINED, CUT an!| ORNAMENTED 
a GLASS of various Colors, and in a great variety o 
Patterns drawn expressly fo- Side Lights, Church, steam- 
boat, Ship, and other Ornamented Windows. LEADEN 
and METAL SASHES made to order. GROUND and 
ENAMELLED GLASS by the Wholesale and Retail. 


FIRE AND WATER-PROOF PAINT. 


The Ohio Metallic Paint is constantly kept by the Sub- 
scriber. This Paint is now used quite extensively on Roots, 
Steamboats, Dwelling-Houses, Barns, Railroad Cars, &c.- 


lyig 








‘** Mary,”’ said George, ‘‘ next summer | will} 
not have a garden. Our pretty tree is dying, | 
and 1 won't Jove another tree as long as I live. | 
I will have a bird next summer, and that will) 
stay all winter.”’ 

** George, don’t you remember my beautiful | 
canary bird? It died in the middle of the sum- | 
mer, and we planied bright flowers in the ground 
where we buried it. My bird did not live as 
long as the tree.’’ 

** Well, Idon’t see we can love anything. 
Dear little brother died before the bird, and I} 
loved him better than any bird, or tree or flower. | 
Oh! Lwish we could have something to love 
that Wouldn't die.” 

The day passed. During the school hours, 
George and Mary had almost forgotten that their 
tree was dying ; butat evening as they drew 
their chairs to the table where their mother was| 
sitting, and began to arrange the seeds they had 
been gathering, the remembrance of the tree 
came upon them. 

‘* Mother,”’ said Mary, ‘* you may give these | 
seeds to cousin John; I never want another gar | 
den.”’ 

** Yes.’’ added George, pushing the papers in 
which he had carefully folded them, towards his | 
mother, ‘you may give them all away. If 1) 





| 


could find some seeds of a tree that would never} 
fade, I should like then to have a garden. I 
wonder, mother, if there ever was such a gar- 
den?” 

** Yes, George, I have read of a garden where | 
the trees never die.”’ | 

** A real garden, mother ?”’ 

** Yes, myson. In the middle of the garden, 
I have been told, there runsa pure river of water, | 
clear as crystal, and on each sidegof the river is | 
the free of life,—a tree that never fades. That} 
garden is heaven. ‘There you may love and love | 
for ever. There will be no death—no fading} 
there. Let your treasure be in the tree of life, | 
and you will have something to which your 
young hearts can cling, without fear, and with-| 
out disappointment. Love the Saviour here, | 
and he will prepare you to dwell in those green 
pastures, and besides those still waters.’’ 





Tue Stave Trape.—Cariyie. The follow- 
ing is an extract from the London correspondence 
of the N. Y. Evening Post :— 

“One of the must interesting debates of the 
session took place on the 19th March, on the mo- 
tion of Mr. Hunt to address her Majesty, ‘‘pray- | 
ing that negotiations be forthwith entered into} 
fur the purpose of releasing this country from all! 
treaty engag¢ ments with foreign states for main- | 
taining armed vessels on the coast of Africa to| 
suppress the traffic in slaves. 

**In the courseof his speech, by which this mo- 
tion was preceded, he developed some singular 
facts. He said that although one fourth of the 
whele naval power of Great Britian was engaged 
in watching the African coast, the slave trade 
had steadily and rapidly increased ; slaves were 
cheaper in Brazil tnan they had ever been before; 
and the £700,000 annually expended in this pre- 


Lord John Russell opposed the motion on the 
ground that the presence of the British cruisers 
must have some effect in diminishing the slave 
traffic, although he went into no statistics to 
prove his position. It seems to me that Carlyle 
has said the only wise word on this subject that 
he has said lately, which is, that if you would 
stop the slave trade, you must destroy slavery 
in these nations where slaves are sold. If Great 
Britain could send her cruisers to regulate the 
internal economy of Brazil and Cuba, instead of 
sending them to run a muck with the pirates of 
the Gold Coast, she would be doing better.’’ 





Simpve Cure ror Stammerinc.—Ata recent 
meeting of the Boston Society of Natural His- 
tory, says a Boston paper, Dr. Warren stated a 
simple, easy, and effectual cure of stammering, 
which is known to be generally a mental, not a 
physical defect. It is simply, at every syllable 
pronounced, to tap at the same time with the 
finger ; by so doing, the most inveterate stam- 
merer will find that he can pronounce quite flu- 
ently, and by long and constant practice he will 
pronounce perfectly well. Dr. Warren said that 
this may be explained in two ways—either by 
a sympathetic and consentaneous action of the 
nerves of voluntary motion in the finger and in 
those of the tongue, which is the most probable ; 
we know, as Dr. Gould remarked, thata stam- 
merer, who cannot speak a sentence in the usual 
way, can ar iculate perfectly well when he in- 
troduces a rhythmical movement, and sings it 
—or it may be that the movement of the finger 
distracts the attention oft the individual from his 
speech, and allows a free action of the nerves 
concerned in articulation. 











Albion Clothes Warehouse, 
NEW AND FASHIONABLE GOODS! 


™ £ Subscribers have received and are now opening for 
the present and coming season 


New Sryzes Paris anp Loxpon VesTinas. 
" a “ ” « Dogskins. 
Super quality French, German and English 


BROADCLOTHS, 
of the most fashionable colors, which will be made up to 
order, in the latest style and best manner. 
Gentlemen wanting garments of superior style and quality 
are invited to visit this establishment. Our assortment of 
GENTLEMEN’S DRESSING GOWNS 
AND FURNISHING GOODS, 


— be found worthy the attention of those who are pur- 
chasing. 
A good assortment of FASHIONABLE CLOTHING con- 


stanutiy for sale. 
GAVETT, CLAPP & SAWYER, 











| successful, but never to fail. 


ventive service was worse than thrown away. | 


it isan excellent Paint f.r Brick Buildings and Iron Shut- 
ters, as it 1s impervious to moisture. T'o make a New Roof 
of an old leaky one, sweep it clean, then put on three good 
coats mixed with boiled linseed Oil, and see that the joints 
ae well filled up, and in a short time it will become a tight 
fire and water-proof roof. 

All orders, addressed to the undersigned, will meet with 
prompt attention. 

J. M. COO%, No. 16 Atkinson street, Boston. 
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GREAT COUGH REMEDY. 
ee ‘ _ Dp 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 
FOR THE CURE OF 
COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, BRON- 
CHITIS, WHOOPING-COUGH, CROUP, 
ASTHMA AND CONSUMPTION. 
HE annals of medical science, affording as they do am- 
ple proof of the power and value of many medicinal 
agents, have furnished no exainples to compare with the 
salutary effects produced by “AY €R’S CHERRY PEC- 
TORAL.” 

The reinarkable cures of diseases of the Lungs which 
have been realized by its use, pttested as they are by many 
prominent professors and physicians in this and foreign 
lunds, should encourage the affiicted to persevere with the 
strong assurance that the use of the “ CHERRY PECTOR- 
AL” will relieve and ultimately cure them. 

We present to the public unsolicited testimonials from 





some of the first men im our country, upon whose judgment 


and experience implicit confidence may be placed. 
DR. PERKINS, President Vermont Medical College, 


| one of the most learned and inte!ligent physicians in the 
| country, considers it a “composition of rare excellence for 


the cure of thet formidable disease, Consumption,” 


Norwrcn, April 26, 1846. 

Dr. J. C. Ayer—Dear Sir:—Agreenble to the request of 
your agent, we will cheerfully state what we have known 
of the effects of your CHERRY PEC tORAL and they have 
been astonishing indeed. Mrs. Betsey Streeter had been 
afflicted with a severe and rele: tless cough, which reduced 
her very low ; so low that litt'e hope could be entertained 
of her recovery. Numerous remedies had been tried with- 
out effect, before the CHERRY PECTORAL. And that 
h scured her. George Watkinson Esq., had to our knowl- 
edge been afflicted with Asthma, for eleven years, and 
grown yea ly worse, until the CHERRY PECTORAL has 
now removed the disease and he is as free from any of its 
symptoms as weare The Rev. Mark Dane had been so 
severely »ttached with the Bronchitis, as to disable bim 
from his duties, and nothing had afforded him relief wuitil 1 
(Mr. Thorving) carried him a bottle of your PECTORAL, 
which cured him him at once, and he now officiates as usu- 


| alin his place. 


These are three of the cases in which we have known it 
We bave great pleasure in 
certifving to these facts; »nd are, respected sir, your hum- 
ble servants. REV. DAVID THOR SING. 
HON. JOSEPH BATTLES. 

Among the distinguished authorities who have given their 
names to recommend CHERRY PECTORAL, as the best 
remedy that is known for the Affections of the Lungs, are 
“The Loudon Lancet,” “ Canadian Journal of Medical Sci- 
enc-,” “* Boston Medical and Surgical Journal,” *“ Charles- 
ton (83. ©.) Medical Review,” “New Jersey Medical Re- 
porter,” Prof. Wesster, Harvard College, Pr f. Bartiert, 
Transylvania University of Medicine, President Perkins, 
Vermont Medical College, Dr. VaLentine Mott, New 
York Cit , Parker CLEAVELAND, Bowdoin College, trof. 
BurrerFie.p, “ illoughby College, Oho, Prof. Braitne- 
warre, Leeds (Eng.) Medical School, Sir Ricuarp Kane, 
Queen's ©. Jlege, Ireland, rof. Rosenbaum, Leipsic. 

The public have but to know the virtues and astonishing 
success of the “ CHERRY PECTORAL,” in curing disens- 
es of the Lungs, whew they will f el socure from these dan- 
gers, whenever this remedy can be obtained. 


PREPARED BY J. C. AYER, CHEMIST, LOWELL, MASS. 
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THE BOSTON EMPORIUM 


SHAWLS AND SILK GOODS! 


Jewett & Prescott, 
No. 2 Milk Street, 
AVE received for the SPRING TRAE of 1850, a truly 
Magnificent *ssortment of SHAWLS SILK GOODS, 
&c., which is submitted to the Public, for appreval. 

CASHMERE LONG and SQUARE SHAWLS—PLAIN 
EMBROIDERED and DAMASK FIGURED CR4PE 
SHAWLS—BAY STATE LONG ond SQUARE SHAWLS 
—BLACK SILK SHAWLS,—or, to sum up the catalogue, 
EVERY KIND OF SHAWLS, —ich and Elegant ,—Com- 
mon and Substa: tial, Low Priced and Expensive. 

BLACK and FANCY COLORED SILKS for Dresses, 
in the same unlimited variety of Styles and Qualities. 

CAMELEON SATIN DE CHINES and FRENCH 
SATINS. 

CANTON and INDIA SILKS and SHAWLS. 

CRAPE and CASHMERE MANTLES and SCARFS. 

FRENCH SACKS, VISITES and MANTILLAS, in 
true Paris *tyles, and RICH SILKS in suitable widths for 
a}l these articles. 

MOURNING SHAWLS and SILK GOODS of all kinds 

Also, FINE BOMBAZINES and ALPACCAS.—WIDE 
SILK VELVETS for Visites and Shawls. 

Each Steamer and Packet from Liverpoo! or Havre adds 
something new to our assortment, keepi g it ever fresh and 
attractive. All Purchasers, (inc/uding the Ladies en masse,) 
are assured of our intention to present at all times the Best 
Goods—the Largest Variety—and at uniform Low Prices. 

JEWETT & PRESCOTT, 
No. 2 Milk Street, Boston, a few steps from Wasiington st. 
march 16 3mosis 


VAPOR BATHS, 


Conducted by Dr. M. M. Miles, at No. 1 Cam- 
bridge St., near the Revere House, Boston. 
<a Medicated Vapor Baths are invalnable agents in re- 

moving severe Colds, Coughs, attacks of Rheumatism, 
&c., besides being among the greatest luxuries that can be 
enjoyed. They are important auxiliaries in the treatment 
of almost all « hronic Diseases. 

The late Dr. Wm. Ireland, an eminent physician of the 

city of New York, says: “Iam myself so fully sntisfied of 
the very extraordinary and powerful effect of the medicated 
Vapor Baths, as an aid to general practice, that I would not 
be without them for all that I have hitherto known of my 
profession.” 
_ Dr. John C. Warren, of Boston, says, “The Vapor Bath 
is a remedy that I have been in the habit of employing for 
many years. My experience of it has led me to consider 
one of the most powerful and eflicacious applications, when 
judiciously employed.” 

Dr. J. V. C. Smith, of this city, says, “under the judicious 
gnidance of a responsible physician, we fee) warranted in 
saying that great good, in a restoration of impaired health 
may be effected by the Medicated Vapor Baths.” ‘ 








of these Baths far exceed my most sanguine expectations.” 
Dr. Moses Holbrook, of Charleston, 8. C. says, “The 
Medicated Vapor Bath was the means of restoring my be- 
loved wife to a comfortable state of health, and has been 
the sole means of her enjoying it in a degree that she never 
could have experienced without its aid. When she was 
tirst carried to the Bath, she was at death’s door from pul- 
monary consumption of long standing.” 
i> Whitlaw’s Medicated Vapor Baths, Sulphur Fume 
Baths, lodine Vapor Baths, and Plain Vapor Baths, admin- 
istered every day, (Sundays excepted,) from 8 o’clock, A. 
M., to9 P. M. 
This is one of the most extensive and best arranged Insti 
tutions of the kind in this country. The subscriber hopes 
that his long experience in managing such an Institution, 





Corner of Tremont and Beacon Streets. 


march23 4tisdios 


will give him the confidence and patronage of the public. 
MASON M., MILES, M. D. 
Boston, Nov. 10, 1849. is3mé&os 


Dr. Wm. Ingalls, of Boston, says, “The beneficial effects ° 


NEW HYMN BOOK, 
CHRISTIAN HYMNS; 
FOR PUBLIC AND PRIVATE WORSHIP. 


NINETEENTH EDITION. 
Sey Subscribers would ask the particular attention 
of Clergymen, and of Churches and Societies gen- 
erally, to this new ard highly approved Collection of 
Hymns for Public Worship, prepared expressly to meet 
tle wants of the societies of our denomination. The 
compilers have endeavored to prepare a more lyrical 
collection than most of those now in use, better adayted 
for singing, and containing a greater variety of metres. 
They have sought to make the buok what the present 
state of our churches and societies demands, and have 
consulted, for that purpose, not only different clergy 
men, but leaders of choirs, aad many other persons of 
taste and judgment. 

Although this book has been published less than four 
years, it is now used in fifty of our Societies, and this 
fact is considered sufficient to show the estimation in 
which it is held, and the manner in which it has teod 
the test of comparison with other Collections. 

The following are some of the peculiar merits of the 
Christian Hymns:—the number of hymns is very large; 
the variety of subjects and metres is very great; the 
hymns are better adapted for singing; the plan of ar- 
rangment is improved; and the price is very low. 
The following is a list of places where the Christian 
Hyrans is in use. 
MAINE. 
Belfast; Thomaston; Bath. 
New HampPsuire. 
Dublin; Keene; Peterboro’; Wilton; Concord 
Manchester; Fitzwilliam. 
VERMONT. 
Pomfret; Windsor. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Hollis Street Society; Twelfth Society; New 
North; Broadway Society, Boston; Lee Street Society, 
Divinity School, Cambridge; East Cambridge; Hing- 
ham; East Medway; Barnstable; Taunton; Hopkin- 
ton; Bridgewater; East Bridgewater; West Bridge- 
water; Harvard; Roxbury; Concord; Stow; Wor- 
cester; Upton; Fitchburg; West Newton; Lawrence 
Dedham; Gloucester; Northboro’; Woburn; Win 
hendon; Dorch 3; New Bedford; Ware. 
New York; ‘Troy. 
Wisconsin; Milwaukie. 
Louisiana; New Orleans. 
{G- Copies furnished for examination. 


CROSBY & NICHOLS, Publishers, 
lisostt 111 Washington st, Boston 
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THE ? 


BOYS’ CLOTHING 
ESTABLISHMENT 


18 NOW IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION AND PRE- 
PARING FOR A MUCH LARGER 

SPRING AND SUMMER BUSINESS 

THAN HAS EVER YET BEEN DONE 


The STORE, *Ithough previously extensive, has been en- 
Jarged by the addition of a part of an Adjoining Building, 
THEREBY MAKING THE SECOND STORY ONE 
OF THE MOST SPACIOUS AND BEST ARRANG- 
ED SALES ROOMS IN THE CITY! 





The Stock is much larger then at any former period, and 
to which additions are constantly being made. It is, we be- 
lieve, generally admitted that the 


Boys’ Clothing at this Establishment 


Is better cut, better made, the sizes better as-| 


sorted, and as a whole in far better taste than at 
any Store in this City! 


There is no want of attention to the 





Albion Life Insurance Co, 
LONDON, NEW YORK, AND BOSTON. 
Instituted in 1805.— Empowered by Act of Parlia 
CAPITAL $5,000,000, ze ae 
A portion of which is invested in United States Stocks 
DIRECTORS. 


Matruew Harrison, Esq., Chairman. 
Joun Hamrpen Giepstanes, Esg., Deputy Chairman 


Thomes Starling Benson, Esq. 
James Whatman Bosanquet, Esq. 
Frederick Burmester, Esq. 

Joha Coningham, Esq. 

Frederick Dawes Danvers, Eaq. 
Samuel Henry Teush Hecker, Esq. 
David Riddell Roper, Esq. 

Charles Russell, Esq., M. P. 
Kennard Smith, Esq. 

Edward Stewart, Esq. 


BANKERS.—THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 
Puysicians. 


Edward Bright, Esq., M. D., London. 

John W. Francis, Esq., M. D , New York. 

J. B. 8. Jackson, Esq. M. D., Boston. 
BuRGEONs. 

William Lobb, Esq., London. 

J. C. Beales, Esq., New York. 

J. Mason Warren, Esq., Boston. 

Secretary—Epwin Cuariton, Esq. 
Actuary—Joun Le Caprexain, Esq. 
Ageute at Boston.—Mexsrs. Wittiam Haves and Samu 

EL Pace 


Bonus.—-Eighty per cent., or four fifths of the pr fits re 
turned to the Policy Holders every three years, with- 
out any deduction or reservation whatever. 


The ALBION is a “Mixed” Company, combining a} 
the advantages of the Mutual system, with all the security 
ofa Joint Stock Company. It was established in the 
year 1805. and it consists of a highly respectable body ct 
Proprietors, who, independently of a large paid up capital 
and accumulated profits of the Company, are individually 
liable, to the extent of their respective shares, for all the 
Company’s engagements. It offers GreaTER advantages, 
without exposing the assured to any of the risks of Muwual 
Societies, as it RETURNS EIGHTY PER CENT. of its profits 
in CasH, every THREE VEARS, At Compound interest, with 
OUT ANY DEDUCTIOS OR RESERVATIUN WHATEVER— 
whereas, in Mutual insurance offices no securITY OF THE 
KIND EXISTS, the profits are heid responsible for the loss 
es, and the Premiums are always lable to be raised, or 
the sum insured diminished, according to the exigencies 
of the Society; and if at any time, whether from miscon- 
duct or misfortune, the affairs of the Society become ir- 
reparably involved, there exists neither capital nor stock- 
holders to fall back upon, to mitigate the distress to which 
such an event must necessarily give rise. 


ADVANTAGES OFFERED BY THIS COMPANY. 


PERFECT SECURITY, arising trom a large paid up capita 
and accumulated profits of a business of torty years stand- 
ing. 

a MAY BE PAID QUARTERLY, half yearly, or an- 
nually. 

W HEN THE INSURANCE IS FOR THE WHOLE term of life, 
halfthe premiom may remain unpaid for five years, on 
paying interest. 

Lire Po.icy Hovoers participate at once in all the 
profits of the Company, from the date of the payment of 
the first premium and share in the first ‘ivision of the 
profits—not being compelled to wait five years, as in most 
other companies, before becoming entitled to share in the 
profits. 

EIGHTY PER CENT., OR FOUR FIFTHS of the profits on 
the business, both in Europe and America, are paid in 
Cash, or taken in reduction of annual premium, or applied 
in angmentation of the sum insured,-at the option of the 
policy helder. 

No Cuarce For Pouicy, or medical examination. 

No CHARGE FOR SEA RISK, to or from Europe, at any 
season of the year. 

PoLicy HOLDERS IN THE ALBION donot sink the amoun” 
of their premium, but the insared ix benefited every thir: 
year during his own life, by the receipt of his profits in 
Cash—thus rendering his payment to the company an ine 
vestment at interest. independent of securing a principa 
beyond every contingency, to his family. 

Low Premiums for short terms of lite. 

Policies are granted to secure the payment of the prin- 
cipal, on the insured attaining the age of sixty; or dying 
previously, the sum is paid to his family or other repre- 
sentatives. 

A FAIR COWPENSATION allowed on surrender oflife poii 
cies tc the Company. 

The undersigned having been appointed Agents of the 
ALBION at Boston, are prepared to receive proposals for 
insurances on Lives, toany amount not exceeding $15,000, 
or Jess than $500, and are empowered, in unexceptionable 





CONSTANT CHANGES OF FASHION, 


And purchasers may rely with PERFECT CONFIDENCE | 
on being able to find whatever is desirable in this line. 


WILL FIND OUR ASSORTMENT WORTHY OF THEIR | 
ATTENTION ! 
SUCH AS CANNOT BE MET WITH ELSEWHERE, 


LOWEST PRICES! 
BRANCH OF THE TRADE IS PAR- 
TICULARLY SOLICITED, 


THE TERMS BLING LIBERAL. 


Oliver Hudson & Co. 
No. 4 


Brattle, near Court Street, Boston. 
feb23 wf 





DENTISTRY 
IN ALL ITS DEPARTMENTS, 


ITS HIGHEST PERFECTION 
23 TREMONT ROW, 


(Opposite the Museum,) 


By J A. Cummings, M. D. 


| Member of the Mass. Medical Soc’y, and Boston Medical 
| Association, 


| R. CUMMINGS has had ten years’ experience in his 
| profession, and is in possession of all the modern im- 
| proveme: ts iu the Art, and has greatly increased his fac li- 
| ties for manufacturing and inserting ARTIFICIAL TEETH, 
jon Gold Plate, or otherwise. 


[N 





Dr. C wou!d respec fully invite all who require Artificial | 


Teeth, in whole or parts of sets, to call and examine speci- 
| mens, and satisfy themselves as to the superiority and the 
peculiar and life-like appearance of bis Minera! Teeth. Al- 
so his new and ingenious method of inserting them. Par- 
ticular attention paid to FILLING, CLEANSING, and 
EXTRACTING TEETH. 

N. B.—ETUER 
| TERED. 

Prices satisfactory, and all operations warranted. 

For sale as above, Dr. Cummings’ TOOTH POWDER 
and TOOTH WASH. 

Reference may be made to the Surgeons and Physicians 
j of Harvard University ; also to the Physicians of Bo-ton 
generally. feb23 





: seve 
Young Ladies 
PREPARATORY AND HIGH SCHOOL, 


7A commence on Monday, October Ist. Hours, 9 till 
2. Designed to furnish a thorough course of Instruc- 
tion, under ihe best Teachers. in every branch of Female 
Education,—to qualify Young Ladies for any sphere of 
duty, or any circle in society. 
Our rooms are specious and retired, comprising a 
LADIES’ SELECT 


FAMILY GYMNASIUM, 


completely furnished with 
APPROPRIATE GYMNASTIC AND CA™ISTHENIC APPARATUS 

Affording a variety of agreeable exercise and recreation 
to be reserved exclusively for the use of Families, free xe 
cess being given, at stated hours, to the Young Ladies o 
the School. 

Parents wishing to give their daughters a liberal, accom- 
plished, thorough, and healthful education, are respectful- 
ly invited to call ano examine our arrangemen s. Liberal 
reduction made 10 parents sending more than one Pupil, or 
for more than one term. 

FRANCIS L. CAPEN, Principal. 
MRS. WM. GARRETT, Governes 
339 Washington St., Up Stairs. agl&. 


Writing, Book-Keeping, and Arith- 
metic. 


OMER'S INITIATORY COUNTING ROOM, No. 

J 139 WASHIFGTON STREET, corner of School St, 
which has been in successf™! operation for the Iast eight 
years is open DAY and EV. NING, tor practical instruc- 
tion in all the requisi‘es of a Merchants Clerk, instead of 
the mere school-boy theory of the Academies. cr Ne 
Class System. £0 Students aided in procuring suitable 
employment. 

Lavies.—A separate apartment, with separate entrance, 
has been provided for Females. 

BOOKS POSTED, &c. Complicated Accounts adjust- 
ed, Copying, &c.. promptly and faithfully executed 

BOOK KEEPING by Double Entry without the Jour 
nal, bv G.N. Comer, Accountant, Boston, (Fifth Edition,) 
price 62 cents Blank Books, 30 cents per set—tor sale as 
above. A liberal allowance to Teachers. 

COMER’S NAUTICAL INSTITUTE. 

NAVIGATION in all its branches, taught in the most 
thorough manner—Lanars, Great Circle Sailing, Lumner’s 
Method, &c.&e The best Instruments Charts, &c, are 
| provided and explained. The Establishment is under the 
|direct patronage of the Marine Iusurance Offices and the 
| merchant ship owners of Boston. 

7 For Cards of Terms, &c., call at 139 Washington 
Street. 2 

Sept. 1. 











Boston, Sept. 4, 1849. 
Fy Beary WINSLOW would respectfully inform his 
patrons and friends, that he has purchased the house 
‘formerly occupied by Dr. Jobn Ware, No. 6 Allston street, 
and is preparing it for the future permanent location of 
‘his SCIIOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, to be resumed on 
, the 24th of this month. He purposes limiting the school, 
in future, to 40 pupils, with a view to receiving no more 
than he can have constantly under his direct personal in- 
‘struction, The rooms are very spacious and airy, and 
will be fitted ap and furnished in the best style, A syste- 
matic, thorough, exact course of study will be pursued 
such as to qualify young ladies for any situation as teach: 
ora, ee ee amy — most careful attention 
will be paid to their demeanor 
igious culture. PAR ARIMA OEE ORE ee 
Having directed all his studies, for several y 
| snd of qualifying himself to teach in the sto pees tho a 
i indersigned hopes for such results as will, in some degree 
satisty his long cherished desires. ‘ ; 
} The terms will be th 
, Joliars per quarter, 
‘ ranches included, P 
| July. 
Application may he made at No. 6 Allston street, head 
4 Bulfinch street, at which place parents and gnardians 


ire invited to call to see the School Rooms, and confer 
with the principal. sep29. 


. Ass Review of Webster's Speech. A Letter to Hon. 
, m. Nelson, M. C., on Mr. Webster's Specli, from Wim. 
say. Price $100 a hundred. This day published b 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
march30 


esame as heretofore: Twenty-five 
or One Hundred Dollars per year, all 
ayable semi annually in January and 
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OR CHLOROFORM ADMINIS-| 


cases,"to grant policies without reference to the Board of 
Directors at London. Parties desirous of availing them- 
selves of the benefits of Life Insurance are respectfully in- 


| vited toexamine into the advantages offered by this Com- 


pany before taking out policies eleewhere. Prospectuses, 


THOSE WHO BUY AT WHOLESALE | aud all requisite information can be obtained on applica- 


tion at our oflice. 
WILLIAM at 


\ Agents to the Company 
BaMUEL PaGe. 


for Boston and vicinity. 


june30 ly No.5 Merchant’s Exchange, Boston. 





—AND AT THE— CoLtece AND SCHOOL TEXT--BOOKS— 
} 


Puhlished by D. APPLETON & CO., 200 Broad- 

| way, New York. 
| I. GrReeEK anpd Latin.—Arnold’s First and 
| Second Latin Book and Practical Grammar, 12mo, 75 
cts—Arnold’s Latia Prose Composition, $1— Arnold’s 
Cornelius Nepos, with Notes, 12mo, $lt—Arnold’s 

First Greek Book, 62 cts—Arnold’s Greek Prose 
| Composition, 12mo, 75 cts—Arnold’s Greek Reading 
Hook, edited by Spencer, 12mo, $1 50—IKseza’s Latin 
Uestament, 12mo, 62 cts—Livy, with Notes, by Lin- 
cola, 12mo, $1—Cwsar’s Commentaries; Notes by 
Spencer, 12mo, $1—Tacitus’s Histories, with Notes, 
by Tyler, 12mo, $1—Tacitus’s Germania and Agrico- 
la; Notes by Tyler, 12mo, 62 cts. 

Jl. Frexcu.—Collow’s Dramatic French Reader, 
12in0, $1—De Fiva’s Elementary French Reader, 16 
mo, 50 cte—De Fiva’s Advanced French Reader, $1 
—Ollendorfi’'s New Method of Learning French, edited 
by J. L. Jewett, 1L2mo, $l—Key to do, 75 cts—Kow- 
an’s Modern French Reader, 12mo, 75 ctse—Surrenne’s 
French Pronouncing Dictionary, 12mo, $1 90. 

lil. German.-—Adler’s Progressive German Read- 
er, 12mo, $1—Adler’s German and English and Eng- 
lish and German Dictionary, compiled from the best 
authorities, 1 vol, large 8vo, $5—Ollendorfl’s New 
| Method of Learning German, edited by G. J. Adler, 

12mo, $1 50—Key to do, 75 cts. 
1V. Iratran.—Foresti’s Italian Reader, 12mo, 
| $1—Ollendorffs New Method of Learning Malian, 
edited by F. Foresti, 12mo, $1 50—Key to do 75 cts. 


V. SpanisH.—Oliendorfi’s New Method of Learn- 
ing Spanish, by M. Velazquez and T. Sunonne, 12mo, 
$1 50—Key to do 75 cts—Velazquez’s New Spanish 
Reader, with Lexicon, 12mo, $1 25—Valezquez’s 
Spanish Pinase Book, 18mo, 38 ets. 

Vi. HesRew.—Gesenius’s Hebrew Grammar, 
| edited by Rodigar; translated from the best German 
| edition, by Conant, 8vo, $2. 

Vil. Es@tish.—Arnold’s Lectures on Moderna 
History, 12mo, $1 25—Bojeson and Arnold’s Manual 
of Greek and Roman Antiquities, 12mo, $1—Chase’s 
Treatise on Algebra, 12in0, $1—Crousby’s ist Lessons 
in Geometry, 38 cts—laegar’s Class Book of Zoology, 
38 cts—Evereu’s System of English Versification, 
12mo, 75 cts—Graham’s English Synonyms, edited by 
Prof. Reed, of Pennsylvania University, 12mo, $1l— 
Guizot’s History of Civilization; Notes by Professor 
Henry, of N. Y. University, 12mo, »1—How’s Shak- 
eperean Reader, 12mo, $1—Keightley’s Mythology o 
Greece and Rome, 180, 42 cts—Magnall’s Historica 
Questions, with American Additions, 12mo0, $1— 
| Markham’s School History of England, elited by Eli- 
| za Robbing, author of **Popular Lessons,”? 12mo, 75 
cts— Mandeville’s Elements of Reading and Oratory, 
8vo, $1 25—Mandeville’s Reading Books, Parts 1,2, 

» 4, 5—Putz and Arnold’s Manual of Ancient Geogra 
phy and History, 12mo, $1—Reid’s Dictionary of the 
English Language, with Derivations, &c., 12mo, Z1— 
Taylor’s Manual of Modern and Ancient History, edi- 
ted by Prof. Henry, 8vo, Cloth or Sheep, $2 25— 
Taylor’ Ancient History, separate, $1 50—Taylor’s 
Modern do, $1 25—Wright’s Primary Lessons, or 
Child’s First Book. 

NEARLY READyY.—Boise’s Exercises in Greek 
Composition, 12mo—Thatcher’s Cicero de Officiis, 
12mo—Lincoln’s Horace, 12mo— Ollendorft’s Elemen- 
tary French Grammar, by G. W. Greene. ag29. 


HASTINGS AND BRADBURYS’ 


NEW MUSIC BOOK. 


THE MENDELSSOHN COLLECTION, 
—iR— 
HASTINGS AND BRADBURY’S THIRD BOOK 
OF PSALMODY. 
CUNTINIEG original music and selections from 


the best European and American Composers. 
Consisting of Tunes, ANTHEMS, Morets, In- 
TROLS, SENTENCES and CHants, with an appendix 
ot the most approved Standard Church Tunes, for Con- 
gregational Singing, by Tuomas Hastings & Wit 
Liam B. BRapsBuRY. 

We think we can assure the lovers of Sacred Music 
that such a collection of choice gems has never before 
heen presented for their inspection and gratification. 
The book eontains 400 pages; the last 50 pages being 
devoted exclusively toa selection of the choicest and 
most approved Standard Congregational Tunes in the 
various metres, leaving the body of the book to be 
occupied wholly with original and selected matter from 
the best sources, much of which was composed, ar- 
ranged, or selected by Mr. Bradbury, during his late 
residence in Germany. The Mrnpussonn Cotiec- 
TION is printed on snperior paper, and notwithstanding 
the quantity and superior quality of the matter eontain- 
ed in it, is afforded at the same price of music bouks of 
the ordinary size 

The Mendelssohn Collection is forfsale in Boston, by 
B B. Mussey & Co., Gould, Kendall & Lincoln, 
Oliver Ditson, and at other book and music stores. 

MARK H. NEWMAN & CO., Publishers, 
Sep.1. 199 Broadway, New Yok, 


ZURNESS’ Domestic Worship. Domestic Worship 
by William H. Furness, DD A new edition, form- 
ing Volume 2, of the Cheap Religious Library. Price 50 
cents. This day published by 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
march9 lis20s 111 Washington st 


EW Edition—Stars and the Earth, CROSBY & 

N/CHOLS, publish this day,—The Stars and eh 

Earth, or Thoughts on Space, ,Time, and Eternity, second 
edition—25 cents. 


~ CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


DAVID REED, 
AT NO. 22 SCHOOL STREET, 
TERMS.---THREE DOLLARS, payable in six months, or 
TWO DOLLARS AND FIFTY GENTS if paid in advance 
To individuals or companies who pay in advance fer five 
copies, a sixth copy will be sent gratis. 


No subscriptions discontin t at the discretio # 
the publisher, untilall sua are yal 
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